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ITH more than a month still to elapse before 
the presentation of the Budget, it is stil! too early 
to discern the arithmetical limits within which the 
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Chancellor can make changes. Even the Defence 


and Civil Estimates, published in the course of the past 
week, give no more than a general indication that if 


the present estimates of expenditure are not altered on Budget 
day (which is most unlikely) Mr. Butler might have between 
£100,000,000 and £200,000,000 to devote to tax-reliefs. But 
the days when the Estimates could be expected to stand firm 
are over. Last year the Chancellor gave himself his main 
masse de manoeuvre by announcing in his Budget speech the 
cutting of £160,000,000 from food subsidies. There is still 
room for a partial repetition of that operation, and the growing 
custom of reserving announcements about social expenditure 
generally for Budget-day may also result in a drastic modifi- 
cation of the total Estimates. In short this is not one of the 
years in which it can be said that the Chancellor has little 
room to move. It is a satisfying position, which Mr. Butler 
has earned for himself by tenacity and forethought. 

But beyond the sphere of budgetary arithmetic there lie the 
larger and more vague issues of general financial policy which 
year by year have a greater influence on the Chancellor’s calcu- 
lations. There are some slight indications that Mr. Butler may 
be less impressed in 1953 than he was in 1952 by his advisers’ 
belief that the tide was turning from inflation towards possible 
deflation. It would certainly take a great deal of boldness to 
retain such beliefs in the face of the long-term upward pressure 
of prices of coal and, as a consequence, of steel, electricity and 
gas, and the more spasmodic and possibly temporary upward 
jump which must be anticipated in the case of those commodi- 
ties which are due to be freed from controls. And although the 
Chancellor has naturally refused t@ make any promise of a 
reduction of the taxes on industry which are now seriously 
hampering necessary capital development it is difficult to see 
how this particular claim for relief can be ignored—or why it 
Should be 

On the defence side. unless there is some new emergency com- 
parable to that which arose in Korea in June, 1950, the chances 





SCOPE FOR THE CHANCELLOR 


are that Britain is at or near the peak of her effort. The expendi- 
ture of £1,636 million in 1953-54 is the financial expression of 
the Government’s decision, announced last December, that the 
rising curve of defence expenditure must be levelled off and 
the whole effort extended over a longer period. Even so, 
expenditure in the coming financial year will exceed that of 
But the signs 
of success are already visible. The Army now includes the 
equivalent of 114 divisions. One element in it, the United 
Kingdom half of the Commonwealth Division in Korea, is the 
best equipped formation we have ever had. Some of its new 
weapons have been on show this week. Men of the Z and G 
reserves need no longer be called up for annual training. The 
size of the regular forces, now nearing 880,000, will be slightly 
reduced in the coming year, but the reserve and auxiliary forces, 
which have increased by some 150,000 in the past year, are 
still expanding. ; 

The Navy and the R.A.F. are now concentrating on certain 
specialised ships and aircraft, to some extent at the expense 
of the former programme for the production of less up-to-date 
types. Atomic research, expenditure on which is still not 
included in the defence estimates, continues in secrecy, with 
the Monte Bello explosion as its public monument of “ success.” 
Yet, with all this to show, there is still no sign of intoler- 
able strain on the economy. Difficulties there must be. But the 
present defence burden, the heaviest yet in time of peace, can be 
borne. And the achievement of a higher degree of productive 
efficiency, which is certainly within the grasp of British industry, 
can still make it possible for this country to have-—like the 
United States-—stronger defences and a higher standard of 
living at one and the same time. 


The Naumann Affair 


That a British Q.C. retained on behalf of a German, a neo- 
Nazi or not, arrested by the British Occupation authorities, 
should be refused permission to visit his client in prison, 
Foreign 


Lord 


and refused on the specific instructions of the 
Office, leaves an exceedingly unpleasant impression. 








234 


Simon’s allegation in the House of Lords on Tuesday that 
this was a plain interference by the executive with the judicial 
duty of the court is on the face of it unanswerable, and Lord 
Simon had the support of the ex-Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, 
in the Lords and of a former Attorney-General, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, in The Times. What could be said was said by 
Lord Reading for the Foreign Office. What is in issue is not 
the charge against Naumann, for no charge has been laid, but 
his own application under habeas corpus. It is on that that 
counsel, Mr. Scott Henderson, Q.C., has sought leave to inter- 
view his client. Leave was not refused point-blank, but granted 
on conditions which counsel found inacceptable. Why should the 
normal procedure be varied at all? The answer seems to be 
that if the prisoner's British counsel were given permission to 
interview him the same right could not be denied to his German 
counsel, to whom some communication might be privily made 
by the prisoner calculated to endanger the security of Allied 
troops in Germany. This sounds far-fetched in the extreme. 
An appeal against the refusal will be heard in due course by 
two British judges. The strongest reason for suspending judge- 
ment on the whole affair is not that, but the confidence that is 
rightly felt in the Foreign Secretary’s fairness and good sense. 
But that confidence is in this case being heavily strained. 


Belgium’s Problem 


There is no reason whatever why the British public should 
become more disturbed than the Belgians themselves over the 
dispute about the position of King Baudouin. The Belgian 
tradition that the Sovereign does not show himself to his people 
very often; the very special position of a young King who 
maintains a continuous family relationship with his father, 
the ex-King, and his stepmother, whose constitutional status is 
still undetermined; and the absence of any warm sympathy 
between Royal Family and people—all these are matters which 
are very foreign to the British conception of constitutional 
Monarchy. The dislike of many Belgians for certain specific 
actions of King Baudouin—his absence from the funeral of 
King George VI, his departure from Belgium for the Riviera 
at a time when many of his people were suffering from the 
recent flood disaster and his alleged interview with the repre- 
sentative of a Paris newspaper—must be accepted as a fact. 
So must the continual criticisms of the somewhat awkward 
relationship between the King, who must in some sense be 
a public figure, and his father and stepmother, who are not 
called upon to fulfil public duties. The consequences which 
flow from this situation must be left to the Belgians, and the 
best news from Brussels is that they will be kept separate 
from the other issues that have recently been exercising the 
Belgian politicians. If, as the Socialist leader, M. Spaak, says, the 
Catholic Government is dying on its feet, then it would seem 
better to let its demise or surviv al depend on its conduct of 
the day-to-day business of running the country, and in particular 
on its foreign and financial policies, rather than on its relation- 
ship with a young King who has not had much time to find 
his own feet. 


Tito Wagging the Dog? 

The news that the text of the treaty of friendship between 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia has been initialed in Athens 
may be more unreservedly welcomed than Marshal Tito’s 
project for a union of what he calls “ progressive movements ” 
throughout the world. It was first suggested by him last 
November, touched upon by him in his speech to the fourth 
congress of the Yugoslav People’s Front last Sunday, and 
expounded by Mr. Kardelj, the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council, on Monday. It might conceivably be mentioned 
in some of the talks that will take place during the Mar- 
shal’s forthcoming visit to this country. If that happens 
the present British Conservative Government may be enabled 
to decide whether it comes within the category of “ progressive 
movements.” At the moment that seems a little doubtful. The 
national Yugoslav body corresponding to the proposed inter- 
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national organisation is to be called the Socialist Alliance 
the Working People of Yugoslavia. The whole tenor ta 
speeches of Marshal Tito and Mr. Kardelj, as well as that 
Mr. Sam Watson who conveyed the fraternal greetings ft 
British Labour Party to the congress at Belgrade, Suggests th 
what is proposed is an international Socialist body. That . 
what the Communist Government of Yugoslavia might te 
expected to suggest. And Marshal Tito’s pronouncement that 
the new movement was meant to fight not only against the 
Cominform but also against “ the most reactionary circles” in 
the West “with the Vatican at their head” was the Sort of 
pronouncement that he might have been expected to make 
But it will still be interesting to know where the British 
Government, as distinct from any one British party, fits inp 
all this. Goodwill towards Yugoslavia, under its present bold 
and vigorous leadership, is strong in this country. The wil 
to resist Russian encroachment, as Marshal Tito has resiste 
it, is also strong. But a new Socialist International might be 
embarrassing addition to the already over-complicated inte. 
national machinery of the West. 


The Resumed Assembly 


The resumption of the adjourned Assembly of the Unite 
Nations at New York arouses neither hopes nor feay 
nor even any great intensity of interest. M. Vyshinsky hy 
thought it worth while to travel to America again; but probabh 
with no more constructive intention than to form person 
impressions of President Eisenhower's administration. Hoy 
far the general American attitude towards the United Nation 
has changed, if at all, will be disclosed when the new lead 
of the American delegation, Mr. Cabot Lodge, has made, 
speech or two. His first utterance, on Wednesday, indicates 
that it has rather stiffened towards Russia. On Korea th 
Assembly starts again where it left off—with the Indian plan for 
the repatriation of prisoners, approved by a large majority ¢ 
the Assembly, but flatly rejected by both Moscow and Pekin 
No new line of approach has so far been indicated. In may 
ways the most important task facing the Assembly is the choig 
of a successor to the Organisation’s first Secretary-General, M 
Trygve Lie. The provisions of the Charter governing hj 
election are a little ambiguous, but it appears to be acceptel 
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doctrine that the agreement of the five permanent members of tle 
Council to the choice is essential. If there is truth in the report 
that Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister for Exteri 
Affairs and the President of the present Assembly, would & 
willing to serve, and that Russia would not oppose his cand: 
dature, then the United Nations might see a new era opening 
before it; for Mr. Pearson would be a very nearly ide 
Secretary-General. But agreement between Russia and t 
United States on this or any other subject can be assumed on) 
when it has actually been proclaimed. 


Pit by Pit 

The central operation in the mew campaign to improe 
coal production is to be a systematic examination, pit by pt 
of the reasons for the present failure to reach either a healt 
output per man-shift or a tolerable level of total productio 
Presumably the speeches at the great joint meetings held « 
Sunday at Cardiff and Wrexham between representatives « 
the Coal Board and the collieries were considered an essenti 
send-off to the campaign, though experience of a long series( 
“production drives” has shown, if it has shown anything 
that exhortation is little better than a waste of time. By 
since more machinery, higher wages, better conditions, varie 
special privileges and the presumed psychological stimulus« 
nationalisation as such have not brought coal production § 
to a satisfactory level, a few more explanatory speeches bef 
the new campaign begins may do no harm. The most expe 
enced engineers and managers, as well as the best represen 
tives of the miners themselves, have always known and arg 
that more genuine organisation and co-operation below grow 
in the mines themselves could greatly increase the output! 
coal. Too many shifts do not produce the best results becal§ 
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of failures—for which miners or officials or both’ may be to 
blame—to fit together smoothly the efforts of the various 
elements in the increasingly complex production teams. There 
is certainly no point in crying out for more men—as Mr. Arthur 
Horner, in particular, did for so long. It is a matter of getting 
more output per man. That is about as far as outside 
generalisation can go. The rest is a vast and heterogeneous 
mass of special problems. But the miners know the urgency 
of the’ need for coal; they know that the extension of their 
annual holiday and the Coronation holiday make extra effort 
this year particularly necessary; they know that the recent 
tendency for output per man-shift to fall while wages rise 
would, if continued, be disastrous. And they know that they 
can put all this right if they want to. 


Double Shift 

Double day shift working, which was advocated by the 
Minister of Labour at a conference held by the Cotton Board 
last week-end, may well be extended. The more progressive 
employers are willing to consider it. The unions are not against 
it in principle. There are no serious logical difficulties 
about the system of working two day-shifts—usually from 
6am. to 2 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. The economies 
to be secured by the full use of machines, particularly when 
the machines are expensive, the rate of obsolescence rapid and 
replacement made difficult by high taxation—are obvious. The 
situation varies from industry to industry and from factory to 
factory, but generally speaking costs can be reduced by keeping 
machines fully employed. It is a matter of common sense. 
Consequently in pressing for the wider working of double 
shifts the Minister of Labour cannot go wrong. The less 
enterprising employers may shake their-heads; some union 
leaders, haunted as ever by the ghost of past unemployment 
and forgetting as usual that the basis of prosperity is goods and 
not hours of under-productive labour, may fear the conse- 
quences of getting more work out of machines; and some 
workers may be genuinely appalled by the thought of more 
leisure in the mornings, when there are normally no football 
matches, no cinemas and no dog-racing. But there is not much 
hope of future prosperity and expansion if the objections of 
these elements are taken as a final barrier to double-shift 
working. The fact is that there are factories—even cotton-mills 
—where double shifts are already worked, and workers who 
like them. Even a small extension would be worth having. 


Skeletons out of Cupboards 


The Government’s decision to use the Coronation as an occa- 
sion for granting a general amnesty to men who deserted 
from the armed services during the last war is a sensible one. 
The total—on paper—of those who will benefit from this act 
of clemency is roughly 13,000, the vast majority being deserters 
from the Army. The actual number must be slightly smaller 
than this, for some have re-enlisted under another name and 
some, presumably, have died. Many of the men are Irishmen, 
who have long since returned to the immunity of their home- 
land; and the increasingly perfunctory efforts of the police to 
bring the remainder to book have latterly achieved little. 
Several thousand skeletons can now come out of several 
thousand cupboards. where in many cases their presence has 
tainted the lives of the deserters’ innocent dependents; and the 
fact that everyone who wants the amnesty is required to claim 
it in writing, thereby admitting his guilt to higher authority, 
should generally have a good psychological effect. Society is 
not likely to be tempted, because of the amnesty, to modify its 
abhorrence of men who in effect betrayed their comrades in 
time of war, and incidentally broke an oath in doing so; but 
everyone knows how often there were mitigating circumstances 
and how often young men were driven into a dishonourable 
course by some domestic crisis. Many will already have been 
sufficiently punished by the burden of anxiety and fear which 
iS now lifted from them: and almost all the rest would have 
continued to evade punishment anyhow. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer is on top of his job. 

Mr. Butler himself told the House so on Tuesday and it 

is comforting to have the assurance, for the Chancellor 
and the Foreign Secretary are setting out this week-end on a 
momentous journey. They are to tell the new United States 
Administration what wd§ said about world economic problems 
at the recent meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. The 
ultimate, perhaps far-distant, object of the Eden-Butler mission 
is to improve and secure the standard of living throughout a 
large part of the world. The task is great enough to demand 
the undivided attention of Ministers, but they are constantly 
threatened by distractions. 

* * * * 

Mr. Eden’s lot is unenviable at the moment. There is far too 
much happening overseas. On Monday he pleased his own 
side by telling how the British had removed some huts built 
by the Argentine and Chile on Deception Island. The British 
lion evidently could still flex its claws. But on Tuesday Lords 
Simon, Jowitt and Llewellin suggested that from the legal 
point of view the claws could at times be too sharp. Lord 
Simon was protesting against the action of the executive in 
the British Zone of Germany (with Mr. Eden’s support) in 
resisting the application of Naumann’s counsel to see his client 
in proceedings for habeas corpus brought by Naumann. Lord 
Simon had never heard of such a thing before in his experience 
of the administration of British justice. 

* * * * 

Parliament has a special interest in this affair apart from the 
merits of the case: the Lords were able to discuss on Tuesday, 
the Commons were not. Mr. Irvine, the Member for Edge 
Hill, was prevented from asking a question about it because 
the Speaker had decided that the Naumann case was sub-judice. 
Mr. Irvine (and Lord Simon) maintained that the action of the 
executive was not a matter awaiting the adjudication of the 
court. The Speaker did not change his ruling, and when he was 
told that a question was to be asked in the Lords replied that he 
had no knowledge of the procedure there, but that they had no 
rules of order on questions. 

»” * * * 


On Wednesday Mr. Eden talked privately to Tory back- 
benchers about the Suez Canai. This is a problem that he 
cannot help taking with him to America. The Tories have 
asked for Lord Alexander’s private comments on the strategie 
consequences of any change in Britain’s position on the Canal, 
and the Government has secured the services of Sir William 
Slim as adviser on Suez. Australia has generously allowed him 
to delay his departure from this country to take up his duties 
as Governor-General. This evidence that Ministers are 
approaching the Suez problem with caution is reassuring to the 
Tories so far as it goes. 

+ * es * 

Mr. Butler’s cares, though he makes so light of them, are 
shown in the estimates which began to appear this week. The 
Vote on Account was issued on Monday giving the total expen- 
diture of all the civil and revenue departments in the coming 
financial year. It is a tantalising document for the layman who 
supposes that he ought to be able to construct the budget pro- 
posals upon this and the defence estimates together. The 
Government keeps silent beyond allowing it to be understood 
that expenditure is being “ held.” 

* * * * 

The most agreeable event of the week was Mr. Churchill’s 
acknowledgement on Monday of the generosity of the Soviet 
Union in contributing to the Flood Relief Fund on behalf of the 
Russian people. Mr. Churchill certainly looked radiantly happy 
in the photographs that showed him with M. Gromyko, the 
Soviet Ambassador, at No. 10 Downing Street. M. Gromyko 
is off to the United Nations Assembly, where Mr. Eden is to 
appear later on, and it would be gratifying if an equally hearten- 
ing photograph could be taken in New York. J. F. B 
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HALF-DEFENDED EUROPE 


O say half-defended is in fact an exaggeration. The 

grave words used by the German Chancellor at Rome on 

Tuesday on “the tragic disparity” between the forces 
of east and west in Europe were no whit too strong. Western 
Europe must be defended adequately or not at all. No one 
will pretend that it is being defended adequately today, or can 
be till Germany has made her contemplated contribution to 
the defence forces. And France, for reasons which 
command respect primarily in France, will not consent to 
Germany's admission to N.A.T.O., the consummation of the 
European Army project, in which France, Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux States have part, is a matter of imperative 
importance. But there will be no consummation ull the 
European Defence Treaty is ratified by all six States. About 
four of them there is no difficulty, but in the case of the two 
that matter most, France and Germany, ratification sull hangs 
fire, in Germany because of doubts about the ‘constitutional 
procedure required, in France because successive Governments 
have despaired of getting ratification through the Assembly 
without modifications to which there was no prospect of 
Germany agreeing, even if the four other participants in the 
Treaty would; and they have made it plain that they would not 
either. Hence the deadlock which confronted the Foreign 
Ministers of the six States when they assembled at Rome on 
Monday and began their deliberations on Tuesday —Western 
Europe being left ‘meanwhile with the prospect of being even 
half-defended still remote. If the deadlock had been left 
unresolved the outlook for Europe would have been alarming. 
Fortunately enough progress has been made to dispel the 
darkest fears. 

In assessing the situation France’s position must be appre- 
ciated. Her demands as they were understood to be embodied 
in the protocols she wanted to add to the European Defence 
Treaty were plainly inadmissible, but they were not inexplic- 
able. Though they have never been published their general 
character is not in doubt. France's difficulties are real. She 
has, as Germany has not, and Italy has in only a negligible 
degree, oversea territories to defend, and when one of them is 
Vict-nam, with its endless drain on France’s resources human 
and material, the demand that France be left free to draft 
oversea whatever forces are needed, even if it means withdraw- 
ing them from the European Army, is at any rate intelligible. 
But to concede it would destroy the whole basis of the 
European Army. It would mean granting to one constituent 
Power privileges which the others did not possess and did not 
even claim. As things stand under the Treaty, which has been 
signed, but not yet ratified by Germany or France, any con- 
stituent Power, if faced with a crisis in any part of its territories, 
could withdraw temporarily from its European contingent any 
troops it might need to cope with the emergency, provided 
it secured the permission of the Supreme Commander in 
Europe—for the E.D.C. forces will be an integral part of 
N.A.T.O. and come under General Ridgway and his successors, 
That permission is the crux of the whole business. France, 
it would appear, does not seek to dispense with it, but to make 
jt automatic, which in fact comes to substantially the same 
She is in effect asking, not merely that she shall be able 
to keep troops in her oversea territories—that goes without 
saying, and is specifically provided for in the Treaty—but that 
she shall be able to reinforce them at will at the expense of 
her European Defence Army contingent, and interchange both 
units and individuals as_ she That is quite 
incompatible with the principle governing the Defence Army’s 
constitution, namely that it shall consist of a number of Army 
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thing. 


chooses. 


Corps, each made up of units of different nationalities: the 
units must plainly, except in some special emergency, remain 
stable in numbers. 

Fortunately the Rome discussions have proved by no means 
fruitless. M. Bidault and Dr. Adenauer have clearly gone tg 
Italy deeply impressed by the gravity of the issues involved 
The French Foreign Minister has suggested, indeed, that the 
German Chancellor's speech to his colleagues was unduly 
gloomy. That may be questioned. Western Germany stands 
nearer to the eastern peril than France, and though that may 
possibly inspire Dr, Adenauer with undue alarms it may also 
mean that he has the keener apprehension of the situation, He, 
moreover, like his French colleague, has had recently an 
emphatic warning from Mr. Dulles of the relation of the ratifica- 
tion of the Defence Treaty to the whole of American foreign 
policy. And he is conscious that unless it is ratified by the 
present Bundestag, whose existence ends in August, the prospect 
of getting it ratified by Germany at all is problematic. The 
first need is agreement between M. Bidault and Dr. Adenauer. 
rhat, there is reason to hope, has been to a large extent 
achieved at Rome. The protocols are to be redrafted to bring 
them into full consonance with the treaty, they are to be re- 
garded as merely “interpretative” and as such not in heed of rati- 
fication, and all six Powers are to urge on their Parliaments 
ratification at the earliest possible moment. But the 
real trouble does not lie at Rome at all. Even if agreement has 
been reached there it rests with neither Dr. Adenauer nor 
M. Bidault to guarantee final performance. In Germany the 
ruling of the Supreme Court at Karlsruhe as to whether the 
Treaty conflicts with the Federal Constitution may cause diffi- 
culty or delay. As to France, neither M. Bidault nor any 
man alive can answer for the National Assembly. Its vagaries 
are incalculable. The only moment when its ratification of the 
Treaty can be counted on is when it has actually been ratified. 

Suspicions unhappily still prevail. Germany, and not 
Germany alone, sees France trying to create a_ privileged 
position for herself within the European Defence Community, 
and disposed to make unnecessary trouble about the Saar. 
France is still concerned about various manifestations of a 
recrudescence of nationalism, not to say of Nazism, in 
Germany. Yet the one thing she might reasonably fear is the 
re-creation of a German national army, and the one sure way 
of preventing that is to bring the European Army, which would 
supersede all the national armies of its participant States, into 
being. The logic of that does not seem to have penetrated so 
normally logical a people as the French. Nor do the French 
appear to have grasped the imperative necessity of the embodi- 
ment of German contingents in the European Army at the 
earliest possible date. Yet the whole of Western European 
defence is based on the assumption that Western Germany 
will supply a national contingent as large as Italy’s and almost 
as large as France’s. But that contingent will be merely a figure 
on paper till the Treaty is ratified, and for many months after. 
Meanwhile the danger from the east remains. Mechanically 
the West is no doubt growing stronger. The disclosure made by 
General Gale on Tuesday regarding the training of Allied 
troops in Germany in the use of atomic weapons, and the 
statement by the Secretary for War that the British Army ts 
being equipped with “a whole family ” of new weapons, have 
their interest and importance. But mechanism can only to a 
limited degree replace men. Germany cannot be defended 
without Germans. And if Germany were overrun what would be 
France’s fate ? It is inexplicable that any other consideration 
than that should influence the French Assembly. 
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Fyfe assume greater and greater dignity.” 





THE SPECTATOR. 


But if Britain and the United States are not directly involved 
in the Rome deliberations (though both of them have had 
observers at the conference) the responsibility for doing every- 
thing possible to ease the situation rests heavy upon them. 
Britain has already offered to sign a mutual defence treaty with 
the E.D.C. Powers. America is giving extensive financial and 
material support to N.A.T.O., within which the Defence 
Cemmunity will be integrated. But more and more the inter- 
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Communism. So must anti-Communism be. The issues in 
Korea, in Indo-China and in Malaya are fundamentally the 
same, and they call for something of a common strategy. To 
frame it may not be easy, but the idea is germinating, or more 
than germinating, in the United States. and Mr. Eden’s visit 
to Washington will provide an opportunity for considering it 
further. Anything that would strengthen France in Indo-China 
would diminish her insistence on the right to divert troops 
from Europe to that theatre. But it has to be recognised that 
what is politically desirabie is not aiways militarily possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


play of political forces in Europe and in Asia is being 
demonstrated. Peace, said M. Litvinov, is indivisible. So is 
HERE seems likely to be @ fairly lively discussion on 
the desirability of a certain element of  non- 
professional representation on the proposed Press 
Council. The Royal Commission on the Press, which 
reported =n 1949, strongly advocated the | creation 
of such a council and recommended that it should 


include lay members amounting to about 20 per cent. of the 
total. Since the detailed proposals for the constitution of a 
Press Council were published last week the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission, Sir David Ross, and one of its most 
prominent members, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, have again 
urged the inclusion of a lay element. I cannot but range myself 
with them. The Press exists first and foremost for the public, 
and it seems no less than reasonable that representatives of 
the public should have some voice in discussion of the problems 
a Press Council might have to handle. It would be easy to 
find persons of weight and discretion, whose association with 
the Council would add to the respect with which its activities 
would be viewed. There is, no doubt, much to be said on the 
other side. Most professional bodies confine their membership 
to the particular profession they represent; and in the discussion 
of such purely professional questions as training for, and 
methods of entry into, the journalistic profession laymen have 
no particular status. “But the Press is in perpetual contact 
with the public as hardly any other institution is; there is no 
real parallel with, for example, the British Medical Council. 
%: * * * 


But there is One even more important question regarding a 
Press Council. That is what precisely the scope of its 
activities is to be. It is all very well to say that it will consider 
only complaints from the persons affected. Is it to make com- 
plaints, and initiate action, itself’? Consider, for example, 
this case. On Monday Miles Giffard was to be hanged, and was 
in fact hanged, for the murder of his father. His attachment 
to a girl called Gabriel Vallance was a feature in the tragedy. 
On the previous day the Sunday Express splashed across four 
columns these headings: 

The Letters of Miles Giffard Exclusive 
A Girl in Love Talks of What It Means 
to Get a Telegram Like This 
“Miss Vallance, 40 Tite Street, Chelsea, London, $.W.3. 
No Reprieve. Love—Miles.” 
There follows an article by Miss Vallance about her emotions, 
with ample quotations from the letters written to her by Giffard 
from prison. Would a Press Council created “to maintain 
the character of the British Press according to the highest 
professional and commercial standards ” have anything to say 
on this? Or, with the Maclean affair in mind, would it feel 
that the paper concerned was fully maintaining its character ? 
* * * * 

Should every Cromwell be depicted with all his warts ? 
It is a nice question. Should you, for example. write 
of a politician, in whom, after all, intellect and character 
have more relevance than physical qualities: “a man so 
modest as to be awkward and unprepossessing in public appear- 


ance”: “ as he speaks his short heavy body seems rigid, and 
its striking face with its noble profile in a plump setting is 
almost inexpressive”; at Nuremberg, “spectators of all 


nationalities saw the dumpy, undistinguished figure of Maxwell 
All this, let me 


VIiIM 


hasten to say, is incidental to a highly appreciative article on the 
Home Secretary in the Observer. With the appreciation I 
warmly concur, but I have never myself taken so poor a view of 
Sir David’s exterior. If it comes to that the Prime Minister 
might almost be called dumpy, but I never remember hearing 
him so described. 

* ~ ’ * 

When the Lord Chief Justice declares, as he did on Monday, 
that “ once the magistrate [Miss Sybil Campbell] had convicted 
this woman she was functus ojjicio” more questions than those 
of law are raised. Gender, gender! It has been said that 
Parliament can do anything but turn a woman into a man (or 
is it vice versa ?). The law, it would appear, can do even that. 
Apart from such niceties, the case was an odd one. A person 
was charged before Miss Campbell with knowingly harbouring 
262 pairs of American nylon stockings with intent to defraud 
Her Majesty of the duties thereon. She pleaded guilty, and 
Miss Campbell sentenced her to four months’ imprisonment. 
Later in the day a solicitor came along and asked that the plea 
of Guilty should be changed to Not Guilty. The magistrate 
agreed, and remanded the defendant on bail. The Divisional 
Court, to which the Customs and Excise authorities appealed 
against this action, upheld the appeal. So the case has gone 
back to Miss Campbell; Miss Campbell has committed the 
defendant to prison; the prisoner has appealed against the 
sentence and has again been granted bail tll the Sessions. 

* *x * a” 

It is hard to say where the present political generation 
dates from, but it is safe to say that most of its members knew 
little of Francis Hirst, though his last book, a volume of 
reminiscences, was published as recently as 1948. But his 
career as author began more than fifty years earlier, with 
Essays in Liberalism, by Six Oxford Men. Hirst was one of 
the six contributors (Hilaire Belloc, Viscount Simon and J. L. 
Hammond being among the others) and one of the joint editors. 
From then on he devoted his life to the principles of Liberalism, 
particularly of its Left wing, with John Morley as his spiritual 
and political guide. Editor of The Economist in the days of 
great Liberal editors like Spender and Massingham and 
Gardiner, he kept the tenets of the Manchester School alive 
in the Press well after they had ceased to dominate the party. 
After the First War Hirst devoted himself more to literature 
than to journalism, but he tried editorship again with a rather 
curious little paper called Common Sense, as the mouthpiece 
of his individual political and economic views. Its life was 
not lengthy. 

. * ok * 

The House of Commons is still awaiting with lively interest 
the answer to Mr. W. M. Vane’s postponed question on the 
slightly deliberate journey (reputedly at two miles an hour, 
though I find that a little hard to credit) of a 30-ton tank- 
landing-craft over the 440 miles from Ayr to Chatham earlier 
this month. Mr. Vane is asking very pertinently why this levia- 
than ashore should not have been conveyed by sea, its native 
element, from the port of Ayr to the port of Chatham, instead 
of holding up traffic on the main roads of Scotland and England, 
including those of the hon. member’s own constituency of 
Westmorland, and ending up (as it did) by crashing into a bridge 
and a bus and overturning in a Chatham street. I hope he will 
ascertain how long the journey took. JANUS, 
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The Canadian Dilemma 


By DESMOND E. HENN 


SPECTATOR, 


INCE they have not as yet been made the recipients of 

Marshall Aid, it is more than a little surprising to discover 

that Canadians have reacted quite as violently as any 
Left-Wing European to the post-war shift in world-power which 
has made the United States the economically dominant nation 
of Western civilisation. This reaction is especially puzzling to 
the many people, both in Europe and the U.S., who regard 
Canadians and Americans as virtually indistinguishable. An 
American business-man who has settled in Canada told me: 
“If it wasn’t for the Customs posts, you could cross from 
Alberta to Montana, or from Ontario to Michigan, without 
realising you were going to a different country. Canadian 
civilisation is modelled on ours, and the two peoples think 
and act alike.” 

This is perfectly true, but a great many Canadians fervently 
wish it were not. Anxious to enjoy the benefits of a standard 
of living comparable to that of their neighbours, they have 
discovered, with mingled feelings of surprise and dismay, that 
the price they must pay for their prosperity is the almost com- 

lete extinction of their national identity—a fragile plant that 
is at present the more tenderly cherished for having so little 
perceptible existence. This discovery in turn has led many 
citizens of the Dominion to regard Americans in general— 
not, it should be emphasised, individual Americans—with a 
hostility compounded in equal parts of envy and resentment. 
It may perhaps be worth while to enquire to what extent these 
somewhat ungracious sentiments have any justification in fact. 

Canadians have a painfully simple reason for being envious; 
the fact is that virtually everything requiring an outlay of 
money, from cigarettes to gasoline, from rail-road fares to 
rents, is cheaper in the U.S. Disgruntled Canadians think this 
phenomenon both unfair, which it is, and inexplicable, which 
it is not. Were one to consider the Dominion’s economic 
resources alone, there would appear to be no valid reason why 
its citizens should not enjoy a standard of living comparable 
to, or higher than, that to be found south of the border. The 
explanation of why this possibility has not been realised is 
to be found in two additional circumstances: firstly, Canada 
is still in the initial stage of a long-term boom, and her 
population is as yet far too small to make large-scale mass- 
production and nation-wide distribution-networks feasible; 
secondly, and perhaps more important, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has imposed a heavy scheme of taxation in order to 
finance a welfare programme which many people feel to 
be more ambitious than a nation of this size can afford 
without crippling, or at least inhibiting, its development in 
the immediate future. 


Indeed, many Canadians, irked by the cost-of-living disparity 
between their country and the U.S., are inclined to lay the 
whole blame on meddlesome politicians in Ottawa. The fact 
that freight tariffs on the Government-supervised railroads 
have soared to the point where Montreal manufacturers ship- 

ing goods to Vancouver now find it cheaper to send them in 
British tramp-steamers via the Panama Canal, rather than 
across the continent by rail, is certainly not a healthy sign; and 
Ottawa must be held to a large extent responsible for favour- 
ing a policy of present security at the cost of future 
expansion. ‘ 

Canadian resentment of the United States requires a more 
subtle analysis. Broadly speaking, one may say that no nation 
can foster among its people a consciousness of national identity 
unless one at least of the following conditions is fulfilled: 
either the country must be sufficiently small and compact to 
permit of easy and frequent access to any of its parts; or its 
inhabitants must be of approximately the same descent, sharing 
a similar Weltanschauung and cherishing a common cultural 
heritage; or they must be united from without by allegiance 
to some ideal—whether it be the concept of a national destiny, 
as in the Third Reich, or simply of an inchoate way of life, 
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as in the United States. The first two requirements are both 
present in Britain, the second alone in France, the third in 
America. None of them is to be found in Canada. 


The country is at present badly under-populated, and pro- 
gress in correcting the situation is discouragingly slow. Evyeg 
in this age of air-travel the gulf in outlook and temperament 
which separates e.g., Vancouver, Edmonton and Calgary on 
the one hand from Toronto and Montreal on the other js 
incomparably greater than the distance between them. The 
gulf would matter but little were the inhabitants of Canada 
more or less homogeneous. But this is not the case. Those of 
English descent now number about forty-eight per cent. of 
the population, a figure which is decreasing annually, while 
the French element, having evinced an obdurate and at times 
bitter refusal to be assimilated, is steadily becoming more 
numerous. The chances of welding these two disparate 
elements into a single nation seem very remote unless some 
magic talisman can be found that will enable people through- 
out the Dominion to feel that “ being a Canadian” has some 
significance beyond a mere indication of their place of resi- 
dence. To their unspeakable chagrin, Canadians have as yet 
been unable to devise anything remotely resembling this ideal; 
no national dream that is both new and indigenous has taken 
root on Canadian soil. The result is that the country is occupying 
its place in the world not as a unified nation but as an uneasy 
confederation of mutually antipathetic racial and religious 
groups, each of which, rejecting a mere loyalty to the Dominion 
as being vague and almost meaningless, is turning to the past 
in search of a more substantial creed to which it can owe 
allegiance. 

Considered against this background, Canadian resentment 
of the U.S. becomes, if not forgivable, at any rate understand- 
able. Confronted with the colossus of American civilisation 
continually threatening to reduce their country to the status 
of a cultural and economic satellite, Canadians realise that they 
can resist the invasion only by opposing against it a more 
substantial bulwark than that provided by their timid and 
half-hearted patriotism. Thus English-Canadians tend to main- 
tain their devotion to the Commonwealth tie, and to the Crown 
through which it is personified, not—as Americans occasionally 
assert—out of a perverse and obsolete sentimentality, nor yet, 
as many people in Britain would like to believe, out of any 
particular loyalty to the institution of the monarchy, but simply 
because they consider it the least disagreeable alternative to 
becoming facsimile Americans. 

Similarly, French-Canadians are inclined to bestow on the 
Church of Rome an authority in secular affairs which might 
be better exercised in less partial hands were the Dominion 
in a position to command their confident allegiance. But until 
the day when Canada comes to stand for its inhabitants as 
a symbol of some more honorable ideal than a slavish dupli- 
cation of the American way of life the scars of its present 
racial and religious disunity will remain unhealed. 

It may reasonably be asked: If so many Canadians are 
envious of the U.S., why do they not move there? The 
answer is that a great many of them—particularly university 
graduates who feel that the Dominion offers little scope for 
scientific or academic research—do emigrate, and this is one 
of the problems which are hindering Canada’s development. 
The even greater number who would like to live south of the 
border, but who nevertheless remain, do so either because of 
ractical difficulties or because they feel that emigration would 
be equivalent to deserting to the enemy. Most Canadians 
devoutly hope that, if they can avoid importing too much 
popular American culture, they may yet produce a better sub- 
stitute that will justify their country’s existence as a separate 
nation. But they realise that American magazines, movies, 
books and now television are already exercising an insidious 
influence—as they are to a lesser extent in Britain—and that 
time is short. 


One final word: it is not to be inferred from the above that 
Canada’s attitude towards the U.S. is conditioned solely by 
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4 militant hostility. Mankind being what it is, the vast majority 
of people are quite incapable of forming any conscious and 
articulate opinion on more than a very few of the questions 
which affect them, and Canadians are no more gifted in this 
respect than the citizens of any other land. The possibility 
of the Dominion rising in arms to defend its cultural integrity 
must therefore be considered even more remote than the 
administrative merger so warmly advocated by many Americans 
a short time ago. But the subconscious aitagonism is none- 
theless real, and it must inevitably influence relations between 
the two countries in the years to come. 


The Perfect Reviewer 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


UTHORS of books have always been held to be 
the legitimate objects of criticism; but not so, to the 
same extent, the reviewers of books in the periodical 

Press. The latter, purveyors of criticism, are generally them- 
selves immune from criticism; aggrieved authors seldom hit 
back, since it is a convention of taste that they should not 
reply to their critics except when there has been an actual mis- 
statement of fact. But recently there has been a good deal 
of criticism of the critics; among reviewers there has been a 
disposition to comment on other reviewers, and among readers 
in general a desire to question not so much the opinions as 
the method adopted by reviewers. Not long ago a newspaper 
printed a letter from two readers complaining that reviews 
appearing in its pages, though admirably written, told them 
just nothing about the character and quality of the books 
noticed. In conversation I have heard that complaint again 
and again. 

What then do we expect, or ought we to expect, from a 
reviewer ? Not surely just an agreeable literary essay in which 
the writer uses a book as his peg. There are occasions when 
an article of this kind may be justified. The writer may be 
amore interesting person than the author of the book, and the 
editor may well be content to have from him an essay alluding 
to a book which does not deserve extended discussion; but it 
would be wrong to call such an essay a review. It does not 
fulfil the function of a review. Equally wide of the mark is 
a form of “reviewing ~ not so much in vogue now as once 
it was—the “gutting ” review. The most extreme exponent 
of this easy device for filling columns was the voluminous 
journalist, T. P. O’Connor, who once a week used to fill about 
a page of 7. P.’.s Weekly with a report of a book consisting 
almost entirely of quotations. You were invited to judge the 
character of a book by having it potted for you by an adept in 
the practice of “ gutting.” 

It was suggested some time ago by Mr. Stephen Spender 
that the reviewer is a special kind of writer, distinguished from 
all other kinds, sui generis. This at any rate is what I under- 
stood him to mean when he put critics in one class and 
reviewers in another, seeming to imply that they were writers 
in different categories. This in my opinion is to make too 
modest a demand on the reviewer. Ideally there is not a single 
attribute of the critic which should not be his: he should have 
all the qualifications of a critic and some besides. He is in fact 
—ideally—the critic devoting himself to a special task 
imposed on him by a special occasion. That occasion is the 
publication of a new book or a new edition of an old book. 
His job is to let the reader know, generally in a short space, 
what sort of a book it is, and how it is presented—what its 
object is, whether it is a worthy one, how it is achieved or 
not achieved. The critique will be a failure if it does not 
convey to the reader the scope and character of the book, and 
be so written as to arouse interest in it. 

We turn to the reviewers in the first place for information. 
Since some ten to thirteen thousand new books are published 
every year in this country alone, and we cannot even examine 
the jackets of most of them, we look to the literary pages of 
responsible journals for a survey of what is significant in this 
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immense field, and to individual reviewers for a factual and 
critical account of the particular books which may interest us. 
The National Book League rightly exhorts us to buy books, 
but if we have any sense we are not going to buy a book until 
we are pretty sure it is one that we want to read and keep. 
It is the reviewer’s function to give that information to the 
best of his powers—factual, informative, explaining what the 
author set out to do and does; critical, making it clear from 
his observations in what respect the author has succeeded or 
failed. 

I think it would be disastrous to set demands upon the 
reviewer too low. We should not accept the suggestion that 
he may be something less than a critic. Granted that he works 
under difficult conditions, that he has too little space and 
perhaps not much time, and that for some incomprehensible 
reason he is usually paid not more, as he should be, but less 
than other writers, still we cannot accept these difficulties as 
sound reasons for lowering his status or aiming at less than 
the ideal. A good priest or minister of religion would not 
suggest that the smallness of his stipend or his humble social 
status justified him in falling short in his religious duty. A 
reviewer should regard himself as a priest in the service of 
literature and truth, whether he is a great panjandrum with 
archiepiscopal rank or a humble parochial ministrant among 
note-writers; in either case he is charged with the responsi- 
bility of making “ the best ideas ” prevail. 

A moment's thought will show that, ideally, he cannot be 
less than a critic in the full sense of the term. Like the latter, 
he should be acquainted with the subject which the author 
has chosen. The author will have pursued his path through 
some tract of territory which he is exploring, and the critic must 
be prepared to follow him over that country and as far as 
possible repeat in his own consciousness the experience which 
the author has recorded. He must ask himself what was it 
that the author set out to do, to what extent has he done it, and, 
in any case, was it worth while, has it become a valuable con- 
tribution to knowledge or to aesthetic experience? The 
reviewer, by adequate knowledge of the subject, by under- 
standing of the language used, by power of sympathy with 
the mind of the author and sensibility to literary form, must 
be able to reconstruct in his own mind whatever has been 
intelligibly constructed by the author; and, if he is dealing with 
a work of creative art, he should be capable of imaginatively 
reconstructing it, and conveying hints of that reconstruction to a 
reader. Only if he himself has been capable of such an imagina- 
tive effort will he be fully qualified, in the light of his own vision, 
to detect the essential qualities of the author’s work or to 
explain his convictions of its merits and defects, 

Whether, after statement, analysis and conclusions, his 
verdict will be a true one, or one which is at least worthy of 
consideration, depends on his critical capacity. He should be 
able to judge, as Coleridge said of the critic, “ in the same spirit 
in which the artist produced, or ought to have produced.” We 
can trust no judgement of beauty, said an earlier critic, 
Longinus, but that of one whose “ judgement of literature is 
the long-delayed reward of much endeavour.” These are 
exacting demands to put to any critic, and the more so in the 
case of the reviewer when we remember that he has certain 
functions to perform which are not those of every critic. And 
we cannot let him forget those special functions. He is a 
reporter as well as a critic: he is giving news about books which 
have now for the first time appeared; he is helping to guide 
readers in their choice of works which convey new knowledge 
and the new ideas of our own generation. He must in these 
respects be efficient if he is to satisfy us, and he must at the 
same time pursue the high ideals demanded of all other critics. 

No doubt this is asking for a good deal. No doubt we shall 
not always get it. But it is well to know what we want to have, 
what we ought to have and how far what we are actually 
getting falls short of that. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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The Dead Humanities 
By PETER GREEN 


OR the last fifty years apologists of the classics have 

been stubbornly fighting a protracted rearguard action 

against the inexorable advance of science. The argu- 
ments put forward by both sides—the uselessness of classics, 
the inhumanity of science—are remarkable not so much for 
their cogency, which is negligible, as far the violence of the 
odium theologicum which lies behind them. As in the famous 
Homeric controversy of the nineteenth century, both sides 
persist in presenting a case which has no relevance to the real 
issues at stake. The basic cause for alarm, as any historian 
will recognise, is the fact that this internecine conflict should 
have arisen at all. It does irremediable violence to the prin- 
ciples both of scientific enquiry and humanity which each 
side advances as its political watchword. To discover the 
causes of this anomaly it is necessary briefly to recapitulate 
the development of both aspects of learning from the Renais- 
sance to the present day. 

One of the main objections launched against classical 
scholars is that they are now merely eating away the capital 
they have acquired in the past; that the proud title of humanist 
they assume is one to which they are no longer entitled. On 
what was this considerable reputation based? In the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-centuries the West discovered at Constantinople 
the largely forgotten heritage of Greek literature. 
This both presented scholars with an enormous corpus 
of comparatively unknown texts, and stimulated them 
to reconsider those they already possessed: in the 
wider sphere it precipitated a reawakening of interest in 
the writings and culture of Greece and Rome. Clearly a start 
had to be made somewhere in reducing this mass of evidence 
to its proper proportions; and the scholars of the sixteenth 
century decided, quite rightly, that the first essential was to set 
in order the frequently corrupt texts of the manuscripts they 
had acquired. 

The dangers of the next move are readily perceivable. If 
the science of textual criticism had been firmly kept in its 
place as a mears io an end, an ancillary branch of learning to 
further knowledge, all would have been well. In fact for four 
centuries it was treated as an end in itself; and during that 
period little other work of value, incredible though it may seem, 
was done on the classics at all. A brilliant mind such as 
Bentley’s could seem almost to justify this decision. In our 
own times, however, we find Professor A. E. Housman admit- 
ting openly that textual criticism—to which he devoted his 
entire life—had no practical value whatsoever. Housman, it 
may be noted, declared that he found abstract thought irksome, 
and it is doubtful if he could have defined what he meant by 
the word “ practical.” In fact, the pressure of science, as well 
as that of general educated opinion, was already beginning to 
weigh against the creed he professed; his words are virtually 
a confession of failure to come to terms with the world he 
lived in. ; 

The paradoxical truth is that the “ humanistic” reputation 
which scholars even today, and with less justification than ever, 
guard so jealously was largely promoted, not by professional 
classicists, but by those creative writers who drew their inspira- 
tion from the body of literature suddenly presented to them 
after the Renaissance. It is remarkable how little scholars 
gave their attention to the thought, the political, social or 
philosophical implications of the texts they so meticulously 
collated; as a result, not unnaturally, their work often appears 
obtuse. The seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Cambridge 
Platonists derived their tradition, not from the new movement 
which they should have inherited, but from the application of 
the principles of the Aristotelian schoolmen to new material. 

The real virtue of the classical tradition, as is generally 
admitted, lies in the universality of its scope; in the application 
to contemporary conditions of the entire ethos of a peculiarly 
gifted people, whose civilisation can now, by the virtual ter- 
mination of their history, be viewed objectively and in the 
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round. The essential quality of a student of antiquity was just 
that he was not a specialist. He could and did turn his mind 
to literature, philosophy, art, architecture, mathematics, bio} 
sociology or politics with equal interest, and draw conclusions 
both from the immediate and transcendent achievements of 
Greek or Roman in these spheres which could be applied to 
and enlighten, his own world. This was the approach that was 
taken for granted in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, and which made the work of such men as Pascal and 
Gibbon possible. 

There are two points which emerge from this, and they are 
equally important. The first is that the salons where this 
intellectual advance took place consisted not of professional 
scholars but of enthusiastic amateurs, unattached to any profes. 
sional institution; the second, that no distinction, much less 
antagonism, was conceived as existing between the arts and 
the sciences. In other words, as I have already suggested, the 
title of humanist which the classical scholar bears was in fact 
earned for him by the versatile man of letters. This carried 
faults with it as well as advantages. The main one was that 
the true nature of Greek and Roman civilisation was hopelessly 
obscured almost to the present day, being interpreted by such 
men as Goethe, Schopenhauer or Shelley, by Lessing and 
Winckelmann, in the light of their own beliefs and desires. [t 
has taken the epoch-making work of such writers as Frazer 
and jane Harrison, and in our own time Professors Dodds 
and Onians, to show that the Greeks were neither so rational 
nor so perfect as the Age of Enlightenment would have had 
us believe. 

But once the wrong decision was made in the first place, 
and textual criticism became the prime, if not the only, concem 
of scholars, classical studies were inevitably doomed. Like 
the Roman Empire, they began to become decadent as soon 
as they were born. They became the perquisite of the specia- 
list, and specialisation is the absolute antithesis of everything 
that the humanities stand for. In particular it was plain that, 
as knowledge increased, they must diverge from the exact 
sciences; and, once this break was accomplished, they lost all 
meaning except as a private and dilettante pastime. There was 
one great chance for rehabilitation offered in the first decade 
of this century by the development of archaeology and anthro- 
pology; with a few honourable exceptions, who got scant thanks 
for their labours from their colleagues the offer was rejected. 
It became clear, if it was not so already, that classical studies 
had lost all contact with actuality; that they had become a 
closed circle, feeding on itself and its own waste products, where 
the commentary had assumed a greater importance than the 
text. 

How, then, did they maintain for so long the position of 
unrivalled supremacy, the honourable reputation that for so 
long sustained them ? Partly by the efforts, as we have seen, 
of creative writers; partly by the tenacity and inertia of accumu- 
lated tradition, and partly by sheer chance. The Renaissance 
enabled them to establish a lead over the exact sciences that 
religious prejudice and the want of precision instruments 
maintained until some time after the Industrial Revolution. 
The bulk of valuable work in the field of science (once the 
duality of purpose had been established) was done—with 
notable exceptions, such as Newton—by men outside the tradi- 
tion. In the Cambridge medical school till the middle of the last 
century Galen was still the only prescribed—-or permitted— 
text. 

Thus it js clear that to attribute present-day classical studies 
—again, with honourable exceptions—-to the humanities is 
something of an error. In effect, paradoxically enough, 
the prevailing ethos is a scientific one. Textual criticism has 
become a science; so has history; so has epigraphy; so have 
numismatics and archaeology. But it is a science bereft of 
its necessary purpose and meaning, unrelated to the develop 
ment of thought; because it has lost its humanity it is sterile. 
In this sense it is oddly aligned with the exact sciences it affects 
to despise; though the latter are far more conscious today, 
mutatis mutandis, of the indefinable humane element so neces 
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,to man’s development and well-being which, to their cost 
and out of reaction to the mismanaged past, they have ignored 
for so long. Yet it is hard to see how, in the face of such 
ynrealistic conservatism, they could have been expected to do 

vise. 
on real problem is the future. It has been argued that it is 
too late; that the sickness has been allowed to progress too far; 
that nothing now can be done to bridge the gap. But if enough 
thinking people realise that both elements are vitally neces- 
sary to a complete existence, that both our moral and our 
factual heritage—in the widest sense of the words—are essential 
one to the other if we are to avoid utter spiritual destruction, 
if the enormousness of the danger is sufficiently brought home 
to us, then the unity of the homme complet may yet be 
achieved. Such works as Mrs. Hawkes’ A Land, Professor 
Onians’ Origins of European Thought, Norbert Wiener’s 
The Human Use of Human Beings or Laurens Van der Post’s 
Venture to the Interior show that the tide at the eleventh hour 
js on the turn. Perhaps the way is through the common 
pursuit of philosophy: whatever it may be, it will need all the 
faith and perseverance we can bring to it for many years. 
Only if the basic need of this rapprochement, in the widest and 
most international sense, remains constantly before us, shall 
we be able to win through to our true and long-forgotten estate. 


sat) 


St. Valentine’s Crackers 


By SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


EBRUARY I[4th. The date is important; it is the feast 

of St. Valentine. but it is also the Chinese New Year, 

anyhow in the sequence which, after the Venerable Bede, 
we number 1953 
higher number to it, and, if I could decipher Chinese numerals 
I should be able to give you the figure, since I have assisted, 
as a passive and somewhat startled spectator, in the New Year 
celebrations 

I came into them suddenly, though I had heard them a long 
way off. The setting was a long, narrow street, running along 
the side of a ridge, and intersected at right-angles by streets 
steep as any I have seen in a town—precipitous climbs and 
descents, never very long, but, while they last, more abrupt than 
anything in Bath or even, if my memory serves, in Clovelly 
or Bridgnorth. The long street and similar streets adjoining 
it were full of shops. Almost every third shop was full of 
Chinese food—-baskets and plates and dishes piled high with 
sharks’ fins, every sort of dried fish, strange fruits and vege- 
tables. dried ducks neatly trussed, comestibles unnamable, at 
all events by me, and for the most part repulsive. I should 
have to be pretty near to starvation before I could eat any of 
the stuff. Nevertheless, outside Billingsgate and the like, I have 
never seen so much fish on sale and in such variety. 

There were some streamers and other paper decorations, and 
afew flags—not many. The shops and most of the streamers 
had long Chinese inscriptions. I do not know Chinese, and 
therefore could not guess what these inscriptions signified; yet, 
to my astonishment, I recognised one set of characters. I had 
seen them before on a band of silk or paper which my father 
had sent to me nearly fifty years ago from Hong Kong as an 
example of Chinese New Year greetings for half a century, and 
through two European wars my queer brain had carried around 
the memory of this writing, though I had forgotten what it all 
meant 

The Chinese were moving to and fro, not hurrying—it was 
hot easy to hurry in the crowded street-—but moving, one might 
Say, purposefully and without hustle. From the doors of the 
¢ating-houses drifted the curious, acrid, not unpleasant smell 
Which to me is associated always with China, and with China 
alone. There was also much music—Chinese music hardly 
intelligible to a western ear, odd, yet again not unpleasing. 
I cannot decide whether to call it grave or gay; it gives me, 
Mainly, an impression of amused sadness. Somewhere, in 
another street, there must have been a children’s festival or 
Party, since at one of those almost cliff-like street-junctions we 
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met a group of young Chinese mothers and their children all in 
bright-coloured silks. Their clothes were obviously new; they 
must have cost—relating to the family purses—a good deal of 
money; and the children were self-consciously delighted with 
them. I dare say we could have found poverty if we had 
looked for it, and if we walked on beyond those streets of 
shops, but the whole set-up seemed much more prosperous than, 
for example, the miles of savage drabness beyond Southwark 
Bridge or on the road out to the airport of Le Bourget or 
below the hillside in a Welsh mining valley. 

The main feature of the New Year celebration, however, was 
not what you saw but what you heard—an almost unbroken 
noise of crackers. Not a muffled popping such as you hear 
from English suburban gardens on Guy Fawkes night—a sound 
like the opening of innumerable champagne bottles—but some- 
thing much more like the rattle of machine-guns. From a 
distance you might have thought that a civil war had broken 
out in the streets: that the workers, in their wrath, were man- 
ning the barricades, and the counter-revolutionaries, with the 
usual cold ruthlessness of such types, were cutting swathes of 
corpses. Only when you came into the streets did you realise 
that the firing was being done mostly by little Chinese boys— 
dozens, scores of little boys engaging themselves seriously in 
their occupation. Some of them lit their crackers, and just 
threw them down into the road; most of them launched the 
crackers from short sticks so that they were propelled some 
distance and exploded, maybe fifteen feet away. The crackers 
were not the bundles of lovely. spattering, jumping things I used 
to buy, years ago, from a corner shop in Hampstead. They 
were more like percussion-caps; they had very little flame, 
and did not burn; they just went off with a bang—sometimes a 
very loud bang. They were wrapped in red paper, and the 
streets were littered with these red fragments as though a 
Communist demonstration had been put to flight, and its ban- 
ners torn into shreds. 

The noise, as I say, was almost continuous. Whenever you 
came to a street-corner you expected an ambush of cracker- 
throwers. At first you found it all slightly disconcerting. The 
other Chinese were not taking any notice of these countless little 
boys. The boys did not aim their crackers at anybody or any- 
thing. They merely threw them. I began by wondering whether 
the parabola from the stick to the ground might te intercepted 
by the crown of my hat or even by my face. Yet in spite of 
the unbroken volleys, no one was hit, and no one even 
attempted to get out of the way. You might have supposed, 
on a calculation of averages, that one cracker in fifty would 
have hit someone; but this was not the case. I am told that 
the cracker-throwing goes on for a week, though I should have 
thought that, even for litthke Chinese boys, there must come a 
satiety of fireworks at the last. Moreover, gunpowder, however 
small the dose, must cost something, and the pocket-money of 
small boys, as I well remember, is not endless. 

Now where do you suppose I[ saw and heard this celebration? 
I might have been, but I was not, in Hong Kong or Singapore. 
Perhaps I could have been in Limehouse, though I doubt 
whether cracker-throwing en gros takes place in Limehouse at 
the Chinese New Year. Nearly all the few flags in the decora- 
tions were emblems of Chiang Kai-shek, but I was not in 
Formosa. I was, and am, in California, and the little boys 
were citizens of San Francisco, living in the Chinese quarter. 
This quarter, on one side abuts an Italian quarter, and the 
cracker-throwers had also spilled over from the Chinese streets 
into other streets where every name was Italian, and a Catholic 
church might be said to uphold the different tradition of 
St. Valentine. 

On the other side the Chinese quarter glides easily and 
quickly into the main shopping-centre of San Francisco. In 
fact, you cannot say definitely where one begins and the other 
ends. There is a small iniermediate zone in which Chinese 
shops sell western clothes and American shops sell eastern silks. 
Beyond this zone the Americans go about their ordinary busi- 
ness. As their cars emerged from one of the world’s most 
complicated and efficient underground garages (beneath a public 
garden where, to English eyes, the flowers during the last 
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month have given an impression of early June), or as they came 
out of the multiple shops carrying their parcels of nylon and 
orlon, and something newer than orlon, their emphatic neckties, 
and neatly wrapped boxes of candy, so on this feast of 
St. Valentine did they hear, a few hundred yards away, the 
barrage of noise—little Chinese boys frightening away the evil 
spirits for the next twelve months. 


There is a political moral in this odd spectacle; so obvious . 


a moral that I need not draw it. 


Andes and Antarctica 
By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


HE trans-Andine journey undertaken by General Peron 

on his visit to General Ibanez in Chile revives many 

memories, The route by which the Argentine President 
travelled in his (formerly British) railway coach through the 
lunar altitudes of the Cordillera follows approximately the 
sequence of high valleys and passes which, in the time of the 
Spanish conquistadores, formed the Camino de los Andes, a 
well-worn mule-track connecting the mineral resources of the 
Pacific coast with the Plata river-system and the Atlantic sea- 
board. It was hereabouts, moreover, that in 1817 the Argentine 
national hero, General San Martin, accompanied by the Chilean 
General O'Higgins, led the immortal Army of the Andes across 
the mountains to liberate Chile from Spanish domination and 
then, with the powerful aid of Lord Cochrane’s improvised 
navy, to attack the Spaniards in the more northerly region 
that is now Peru. Here, too, at the summit of the Andean 
passage, 12,600 feet above sea-level, in 1825 a future Governor 
of Canada, Francis Bond Head, conducting a company of 
Cornish miners on a fruitless mission to the West, looked down 
from his mule’s back towards the Pacific Ocean, subsequently 
recording: “* What a magnificent view!” said I to one of 
my Cornish companions, whose heart and thoughts were always 
faithful to Old England. ‘ What thing can be more beautiful ? ’ 
I added. After smiling for some seconds he replied: * Them 
things, sir, that do wear caps and aprons.’” Near this point 
on the frontier between Argentina and Chile a great statue 
of Christ now bears the inscription: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than the peoples of Argentina 
and Chile break the peace which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they have sworn to maintain.” 

General Perén’s journey to Santiago this month has also 
revived apprehensions, It is true that frontier disputes between 
Argentina and Chile were settled—as far, at least, as the maine 
land is concerned—by King Edward VII's arbitration at the 
beginning of the present century; but although the Chileans 
feel politically secure today, they are conscious of the danger 
of Argentine economic hegemony—which, if established in 
the southern continent, would of course have political con- 
sequences. This fear of the power of the Colossus of the 
South is aggravated by a temperamental incompatibility. 
Argentines often seem to have a rather superior and aggressive 
manner, which the Chileans (like many other Latin American 
people) resent. Even the Argentine manner of speaking the 
Spanish language is, by Chilean standards, hard and ugly. 
The liquid Chilean sounding of words such as caballo (horse) 
and calle (street) sounds “ Old World” and genteel beside the 
crude Argentine pronunciation of cabajo and caje. To a great 
extent Chileans still use the vocabulary of metropolitan Spain: 
for example, butter in Chile is usually mantequilla, whereas in 
Argentina it is manteca. 

Territorial disputes on the mainland are extinct; but frontiers 
are still undefined in Antarctica, where Argentine and Chilean 
claims overlap. It is now generally accepted that the 
Antarctic islands are an integral, though partially submerged, 
part of the Andean mountain-system. That fact constitutes 
the geographical basis of the Argentine and Chilean argument 
that the Falkland Island Dependencies are South American 
property. But it is notable that both Argentina and Chile had 
erected huts on Deception Island. Chile’s claim to Antarctica 
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is stronger, indeed, than Argentina’s; Chile is geographical} 
nearer Antarctica (Cape Horn is Chilean territory) and in 
1539 the King of Spain generously granted everything south 
of the Straits of Magellan to a resident of Chile. 
Presidents Perén and Ibdiiez can agree, however, that Britain 
has no right to occupy South American territory; and they haye 
other interests in common also: they are both military Officers 
with a preference for authoritarian methods of government 
and they disapprove of the manner in which the U.S.A. treats 
their respective countries. General Carlos Ibafiez ruled Chile 
dictatorially from 1927 to 1931. He returned to power last 
year after an electoral campaign during which he promised tg 
improve conditions for the poorer classes, abolish corruption 
in public affairs, and oppose “ yanqui imperialism.” The 
candidature of Ibéfiez was openly supported by Perén. A few 
weeks before the elections last year the then Chilean Govern. 
ment had. to refuse recognition to the newly-appointed 
Argentine consul in Antofagasta because on arrival in that city 
he had immediately begun to distribute pro-Ibaiiez propaganda 
and almost simultaneously Chilean customs officials found that 
a package addressed to the Argentine consul at Los Andes 
contained “Ibanez for President” pamphlets. Immediately 
after Ibafez’ assumption of office, General Perén broadcast 
a message which was received without enthusiasm by the 
Chilean public. On that occasion the Argentine President 
said that he could now express the hope that “ these two 
fatherlands may turn into one, having as its flag the solitary 
star of the Pacific and the fraternity of the Argentine sun,” 
During his visit to Santiago, however, General Peron has been 
careful to explain that he has no desire to “ annexe” Chile; 
he only seeks “ the affection of the marvellous Chilean people.” 


The two Presidents are on safe ground when they criticise 
the U.S.A. Nowadays fifty per cent. of Chile’s foreign 
currency is derived from the sale of copper, and virtually 
one hundred per cent. of the country’s copper exports goes to 
the U.S.A. at the profitable price of 354 cents U.S. per pound; 
but American ownership of the mines is resented, and annoy- 
ance is caused by the threat that the U.S.A. may reimpose 
the two per cent. import duty on Chilean copper which was 
suspended during the war and has continued in abeyance until 
now. During the electoral campaign some supporters of 
General Ibdiiez let it be understood that he was in favour of 
nationalising the mines and of cancelling Chile’s mutual-aid 
pact with the U.S.A. Since taking office he has remained silent 
on those two very popular projects, and although General Perén 
will certainly have encouraged him to proceed with them 
Ibafiez in his old age (he is seventy-five) will be too cautious 
at least to take responsibility for the former of the two. In 
Chile, as in Argentina, criticism of the U.S.A. is always greeted 
with enthusiasm, and the Chileans now complain that 
Washington has not granted them the financial assistance that 
they need and deserve. A few weeks ago the Chilean Foreign 
Minister, Sehor Arturo Olavarria, explained that “ the niggardli- 
ness of U.S. economic aid ” was driving Chile into collaboration 
with Argentina. 

The economic agreement signed by Ibdfiez and Perdén at 
Santiago last Saturday forecast that commerce between Chile 
and Argentina would increase and that customs duties on that 
trade would be “ gradually eliminated.” To some extent the 
economies of the two countries are complementary: Argentina 
needs copper and nitrate; Chile requires sugar and some grain, 
and annually imports large numbers of cattle and sheep from 
the other side of the Andes. Nevertheless, many South 
Americans believe that General Perén’s motives in wooing 
Chile are political rather than economic. Throughout his 
career he has always been remarkably consistent in his ideas 
and tenacious in putting them into practice. It is remembered 
that, when he was military attaché to Chile in 1938, Perén 
remarked: “ Chile should join with Argentina to form a single 
country. An Anschluss would couple Chile’s mining economy 
to the industrial, agrarian economy of Argentina, thus forming 
a perfect whole.” No one doubts which of the two partners 
in that ideal union would dominate it. 
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Leon 


py Z. J. ROZYCKI (Balliol College, Oxford) 


EON was a Jew. That was why he came to live with us at 
our suburban house in Warsaw. ! never knew his real 
name. I never wanted to know. It was better that way 

for him: for all of us. I don’t think even my uncle knew it. 
He “found” Leon as Leon, a Jew who had miraculously 
escaped death—but whom death did not spare. During the 
eight or nine months he lived with us we were gradually able 
to piece together some of his more immediate past: the days 
in the Warsaw ghetto, the death of his wife and child, his 
escape and wanderings. But twelve months were as far as he 
allowed his memory to travel—as much as he dared to remem- 
ber. The quiet, happy life before that was more than Leon’s 
tortured mind could endure to recall. 

At first he seemed relieved by the quiet seclusion of his new 
hiding-place. Our house stood at the end of a street which, 
so it was planned before the war, was to have had at least 
fifty vards added to it before ending in a cul-de-sac. That was 
in the plans—long-buried in the ruins of the town-planning 
department. Our house was the last to be built, and it now 
stood exposed to the uneven wasteland which was to have 
been the site of a permanent holiday village, and which now 
offered an endless playground for children and dogs. 

Leon’s room was in that part of the house which faced this 
dreary field. He seemed to enjoy sitting by the window, 
watching the interminabie games of hide-and-seek, or, when 
this bored them, the wild charges of savage red Indians which 
the children staged with the terrifying reality of a runaway 
herd of littke beasts. After a time Leon became the silent judge 
of these games and manoeuvres, and the children took great 
care not to run out of his field of ‘Vision. When, which was 
seldom, they could not see him sitting there, his large spectacles 
looming in the shadow, by mutual consent they would abandon 
their wars and, sitting round an upturned boulder or tree- 
trunk, pass away the time discussing their virtually unknown 
spectator, guessing wildly at his identjty and past life. My 
younger brother would then become the centre of attraction; 
he could always be relied upon to produce some piece of hot 
news which would explain Leon’s absence from his observa- 
tion post. 

That was in the summer of 1943. With shorter days came 
rain and colder weather. Leon’s solitude became more com- 
plete. It was obvious that a new phase of trial was beginning 
for him. Suddenly he became more talkative. But, far from 
it being a relief to him, we could see that it hurt him more 
acutely than his former silence. Yet he seemed to like it 
better. Sharp, vivid pain at least told him that he was sur- 
rounded by reality; living and fighting—not letting himself be 
gnawed by oppressive, intangible emptiness. And there were 
no longer children to be watched at play. 

Leon then started going out on long walks. Leaving the 
house in the morning, he would not return till the police-hour, 
when it was already dark. My uncle once saw him, from a 
distance, at the other end of the city—wandering aimlessly, 
watching people, as if looking for somebody. For a few weeks, 
perhaps months—it was a long time ago—these walks became 
Leon’s daily routine. He would never say where he was going, 
or where he had been, and we never asked. Soon it all 
appeared quite normal. We got used to his walks, and he to our 
acceptance of them. We were glad that he had found something 
to ease his strained mind. But this was not for long. It could 
not be. Leon’s health soon began to fail him. The miles and 
miles he walked each day took more energy out of him than 
he had to spare. Also, the weather had changed for the worse. 
Polish winter is not just another season, but with more rain. 


Sleet and icy eastern winds, alternating with dry frost and 
snow-storms, are not climatic variations which can be over- 
come with an extra pullover and a pair of gloves. All Leon 


had was an old raincoat, and not even a hat. 
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With Leon’s illness the house had suddenly become too 
large. Too many objects threatened at the slightest movement 
to shatter the heavy, uncomfortable silence which his spasmodic 
cough made even more oppressive. It felt like living in a cata- 
comb overloaded with heaps of scrap iron, precariously 
balanced and ready to come down with a reverberating crash 
if touched. Poor Leon! This sensation did not elude him. 
He felt it in us, and it made him all the more miserable. He was 
afraid to speak to us to add to our discomfort. Only his cough 
defied him. 

I do not know how long Leon was ill. It could have been 
one, two, perhaps three months. It could have been longer. 
Time, measured in days, weeks and months, had no meaning 
for me then. Winter had come and stayed. The view from 
the window, Leon’s window, was always the same. A thick 
white layer of snow had evened out the rugged wasteland 
which was to have been a permanent holiday village, and which 
now seemed to have no end. It met the sky somewhere, but 
in the greyness of the days it seemed endless—like my vigils 
in Leon’s room. 

Leon recovered. Slowly his strength returned, and he was 
able to leave his bed for several hours every day. But it did 
not make him happier. What could he do out of bed, except 
be in everybody’s way? He preferred to keep to his room. 
But what he preferred was not what his shattered nerves could 
stand. Very soon he was again pacing the streets. But the 
Warsaw he now found was not the Warsaw he had come to 
know so intimately only a few months before. Buildings, 
streets had not changed, it is true; there had been only a few, 
minor, air-raids during his illness; but everything else about 
the city had changed. It was now packed with retreating 
Germans, and on clear days people claimed to be able to hear 
the dull thud of distant artillery barrages. This was the talk 
of the streets—this, and calculations of how much longer the 
German armies would be able to hold out. In their enthusi- 
asm the crowds gave little thought to the fast-approaching 
future; it seemed as if they had determined to drink of the 
cup of hope to the full, despite the awareness that it might 
contain poison. 

Yet perhaps Leon was unaware of this. The dirty-green 
uniforms he saw everywhere had probably blunted his vision 
too much. Their menacing drabness persecuted him; he began 
to feel and behave like a hunted animal, scared by meaning 
glances and stares. A few days were enough to drive him back 
to his room. He was il] again, but there was no cure for this 
illness, except the one we all dreaded. But not Leon. Courage 
may have failed him in the streets; it did not fail him in the 
seclusion of his sanctuary. He decided to die, and passed away 
as quietly and unobtrusively as he had come. The poison he 
swallowed was sweeter than that which would have tortured 
him had he lived a month or two longer—and died in the ruins 
of the city which was his only remaining love. 


The Spectator, February 26th, 1853 


THe wintry weather, with its ice and deep snow, has been attended 
with much inconvenience, and in some cases with loss of life. ... 

All the Parks were crowded on Sunday, with sliders or skaters or 
by persons who viewed their pleasures and perils from the safe banks. 
Repeatedly throughout the day, on nearly every piece of water, num- 
bers of persons were immersed; but, thanks to the efforts of the Humane 
Society's men, all were saved. Warnings as to the dangerous state 
of the ice seem to have been treated with contempt, and repeated 
disasters had as little effect in deterring the pleasure-seekers. In St. 
James’s Park one man was immersed from falling on the ice in a fit. 
On Monday, though the ice was still not quite safe, fewer accidents 
occurred, the crowd of people being less numerous. On Tuesday 
morning there was a fall of snow, succeeded by rain. 

Deep drifts have been formed in many parts. Communication by 
railway or coach has been completely obstructed for a time, or greatly 
delayed. 

At least a fourth life has been lost on Dartmoor: about a quarter 
of a mile from the prison, a farmer discovered a box of jewellery, 
and on searching about found a corpse under the snow—that of a 
Jew pedlar who was supposed to have perished on the night of the 
12th, as cries were then heard. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 

The Star. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——April in Paris. 
~——Above and Beyond. - (Empire.) 

Miss Betre Davis, as far as I am concerned, can do no wrong; 
but in her latest film, The Star, she portrays a character so infinitely 
more contemptible than pitiable that it is difficult to find sufficient 
patience with which to sit and admire her. Undoubtedly there is 
something tragic about a once successful actress refusing to believe 
that her day is done, clinging to her Oscar as to a lifebelt and suffering 
bitter misery rather than face the facts; but, while appreciating her 
tragedy, one cannot help being irritatedly aware of her stupidity. 

A large number of people are stupid. Miss Davis is not.* Her 
very eyelashes reek of intelligence, and she has her work cut out to 
persuade one that she could behave with such wild, tempestuous, 
uninhibited emotionalism as this. Of course she gets away with it, 
making scenes, weeping, drinking with splendid abandon, and as 
always she has that hypnotic power which draws one’s every sense 
towards her. There has never been a better screen actress—of that 
I am convinced—and even when consistently self-pitying as she is 
here she pierces the opaqueness of this boring form of indulgence 
with shafts of brilliance. The film is very well directed by Mr. 
Stuart Heisler, and Mr. Sterling Hayden gives a good performance 
as the plumber-cum-marine engineer with whom the heroine so 
improbably finds her ‘*womanhood’’ at the end. Good too is Miss 
Natalie Wood as her daughter. Indeed, were it not for the fact that 
the obsession of a woman for her unimportant self grates on the 
nerves and makes the palms itch to slap, this would be an admirable 
film. Technically and histrionically it is this now, and for the 
tolerant well worth seeing. 

And so is April in Paris, an airy musical starring Miss Doris 
Day and Mr. Ray Bolger, two people who, in spite of the latter’s 
resemblance to Mr. Buster Keaton, cannot be accused of morbidity. 
The film, directed by Mr. David Butler, is written by Messrs. Jack 
Rose and Melville Shavelson, gentlemen with an unusually witty 
turn of pen, so that the anticipated arid wastes between numbers 
are fresh and green here, and often, it may be added, funny. 
M. Claude Dauphin, a newcomer to Hollywood, brings a full quota 
of Gallic charm to this frivolity, and carries out his director’s 
René-Clair-inspired instructions with panache. Singing the theme- 
song in a freezing windy Paris, both he and Miss Day are delightful. 
Apart from this and a gay if over-lengthy number in the kitchens of 
a transatlantic liner, there is little noteworthy on the musical side, 
the accent, for once, being on words; yet the sum-total adds up 
to a trill. 


(Warner.) 
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Above and Beyond is about the man who dropped the atom bomb 


on Hiroshima, about how he came to do it and what he thought 
about before, during and after this cataclysmic enterprise, Mr 
Robert Taylor plays the part of Colonel Tibbets with excellent 
restraint, a restraint matched for the most part by the film itself. 
rhreatened at times with engulfment by domestic emotions, by a 
tearful and determinedly obtuse Miss Eleanor Parker, it ploughs 
Steadily through the waves, and retains, in all matters of importanee 
an air of responsibility. The development of the atom bomb, the 
training necessary for its despatch and the enforced secrecy ep. 
Shrouding the project are illustrated in a manner befitting so serious 
a subject, and there is no attempt to glamorise, no exploiting of the 
moral issues involved. Mr. Taylor is a man labouring under an 
intolerable strain, but only rarely does he indulge in a theatrical 
outburst. For the rest he is quiet and determined and exhausted, 
understating his case most effectively. The film is directed by 
Mr. Norman Panama, a trifle on the slow side perhaps, but then the 
theme is not one to encourage a fleet-footed approach. Its weight, 
after all, is still imponderable. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


THEATRE 
** The Way of the World.’’ (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


THE more faultless a play, perhaps, the more difficult a job there 
is for the producer. The Way of the World is a very nearly perfect 
comedy ; against the original felicities of Congreve John Gielgud’s 
presentation—the latest period-piece at the Hammersmith Lyric, a 
kind of salty hors d’oeuvre before the tremendous meal of Otway— 
shows flaws which have caused it to be roughly handled. But, if 
these cannot be ignored, they are far less important than the style, 
judgement, and elegance of the whole ; it is difficult to believe that, 
except by those— 
** Criticks so with spleen diseased 
They scarcely come inclining to be pleased, ”’ 

the pleasures of the evening will not be remembered. 

There are, certainly, some odd quirks of casting. Pamela Brown 
is a very queer Millamant, whom the effort of outrageous affectation 
seems to leave perpetually out of breath. Congreve’s Millamant 
has, it is true, ‘* some humours that would tempt the patience of a 
Stoick,”’ but she has also sense and charm enough to keep Mirabell 
faithfully at her feet ; Miss Brown suggests that any man long remain- 
ing there would perish of exposure to her tempestuous expirations, 
Eileen Herlie’s majestic Mrs. Marwood is uncomfortable in another 
way, a tragedy queen strayed into the wrong company. Margaret 
Rutherford, rolling and heaving her way, like the White Queen 
feeling an improbable access of desire, through the predicaments of 
Lady Wishfort, is even further from her ordinary territory, but she 
conquers the ground for herself. She is stupendously out of place 
and time, but she is stupendous ; it does not really matter how Lady 
Wishfort is funny so long as she is as funny as that, 

Beside this rollicking performance Mr. Gielgud’s Mirabell is 
hardly noticeable, retiring with admirable stage-manners to his 
proper place. This remains, however, the unobtrusive centre of the 
comedy, and Mr. Gielgud does not forget it ; around his debonair, 
cultivated, and elegant figure—such legs must have been the envy 
of all the beaux in St. James’s—the entire heartless, good-humoured, 
polite machinery revolves. There are the Witwoud and Petulant 
of Paul Scofield and Richard Wordsworth, a fine pair of fops at 
different extremes of absurdity; Fainall and Mrs. Fainall—Erie 
Porter and Pauline Jameson—neatly coupled in unwelcome matri- 
mony ; a serviceable trio of domestics, Jessie Evans, Peter Sallis, 
Mairhi Russell. There is Brewster Mason’s gorgeous bumpkin Sir 
Wilful, with boots and grin and inebriate breath enough to give any 
genteel person the vapours. A handsome set, accompaniments 
borrowed from Purcell, the most polished talk in the world spoken 
for the most part with spirit and intelligence—it would be possible 
to ask more, but it might be thought rather greedy. C.S. 


MUSIC 

Hindemith and Bruckner. 

Tue Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the Festival Hall 
on February 18th was conducted by the Hamburg conductor Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. Visiting German conductors generally give 
us remarkably conventional programmes, but Mozart’s symphony No. 
39 in E flat and Beethoven’s fifth are really too universally known 
to figure together in a Royal Philharmonic Society’s programme, 
which we expect to contain something exceptional. Hindemith’s 
ballet-music for Nobilissima Visione was the only other work played, 
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and was therefore lime-lit. The programme-note described Hinde- 
mith as a composer of the *‘atonalist’” school, which seems rather 
wide of the mark for a learned society, but admitted that this 
ballet-music was ‘*not so difficult on the ear as some of his other 
works.”’ That is certainly true, and Dr. Schmidt-Isserstedt, who 
conducted the first performance in 1938, gave the comparatively 
lightly written, yet still robust, score its full value—clean, clearly- 
drawn lines without much colour and, in the march, a hint of the 
humour which is not common in Hindemith’s music. The two 
symphonies were excellently played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Mozart a little Prussian but Beethoven truly heroic 
and masterful without bombast. 

Eduard van Beinum is clearly determined that, if England finally 
refuses to accept Bruckner into the repertory, ignorance of his music 
shall be no excuse. At the Festival Hall on February 20th, Brahms’s 
Tragic Overture and Alto Rhapsody were given somewhat per- 
functory readings, and then the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and an audience in which the British element had _ noticeably 
diminished settled down to the seventy minutes of Bruckner No. 5. 
‘Half idiot, half genius*’—so Mahler characterised Bruckner ; and 
this symphony, by common consent not his best, showed both sides 
of his musical nature in glaring contrast. The faults certainly stand 
out more than life-size and seem often inconceivable. The monoto- 
nous, elephantine gait of every movement, the sudden abandonment 
of an idea and going off at a tangent, the working to death of what is 
often in itself admirable, the repeated false climaxes, which earn 
Bruckner an undisputed palm as allumeuse among composers—all 
these faults which leap to the ear would be quite enough to put any 
lesser composer out of court. Bruckner survives, however. 


It might be said that he is an aggregator rather than a composer 
of music; of composition in the painter’s sense he seems to know 
nothing. It is by the quality of his ideas—what the Germans call 
Einfalle, as we might speak ofa **windfall’’ of an idea—that Bruckner 
claims our attention. They are warm, great-hearted, visionary; they 
have no trace of pettiness, no second-hand quality. Whether 
Bruckner’s music moves to the solemn liturgical gait of an ecclesi- 
astical procession or to the bucolic rhythms of Austrian country- 
dancing—the two worlds of his predilection—it remains always 
unmistakably his own and always the work of a man who speaks 
the language of music if clumsily yet with authority. He imposes 
himself; he is never negligible nor trivial like Franck, whom he 
superficially resembles. He is not a tasteful composer; few of his 
stature are. He had not the uncertain taste of Franck or Mahler; 
he had no taste at all, only instinct. It is only necessary to compare 
Mahler’s countrified episodes or movements with Bruckner’s to see 
how Mahler’s urban taste improved on Bruckner’s genuinely 
bucolic instinct from a purely aesthetic point of view. Yet the 
younger composer learned from the older and only sophisticated 
what Bruckner had actually created. MARTIN COOPER, 


ART 

Girtin, Rembrandt’s Pupils and Others. 

It is a happy coincidence that brings so fine a loan exhibition of 
‘poor Tom’’ Girtin’s watercolours to Messrs. Agnew’s (in aid of the 
National Art Collections Fund) at the same time as the Whitechapel 
Turners are on show. Comparison between the friends (they were 
born in the same year) is inevitable. During the last decade of the 
eighteenth century—that transitional point in landscape painting— 
it is Girtin who is the more impressive, with a fluency and simplicity 
in his treatment of the bare northern moorlands that Turner was not 
to reach until years later. What might not this tender and muted 
lyricism, so rapidly developing in its last two or three years, have 
become? This exhibition is a ‘‘must,’’ if only for another glimpse 
of La Rue St. Denis. 

At Matthiesen’s, in aid of the Netherlands flood victims, is a 
second loan collection of great interest, this one designed to show 
the extent of the influence of Rembrandt upon his pupils. All his 
life Rembrandt had students about him, but increasingly, as his own 
grasp of light and form and character developed in grandeur, they 
felt themselves, so to speak, out of their depth. Among the paintings 
here, many from abroad, are works by Barent Fabritius, Lievens, 
Dou and Koninck. 

The nineteenth- and twentieth-century. pictures at the Marlborough 
Gallery include some important and affecting things. The Renoirs, 
even the young woman from the Vollard collection, are too sweet, 
too near the kitsch borderline, for my own taste, but there are some 
charming Boudins, Fantin-Latours, a gay Dufy, a turbulent Soutine 
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landscape, two fine Utrillos, and a couple of early Picassos of 
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considerable interest, together with a small but splendidly rich still-life 
dating from 1938. 

Of the younger contemporary talents on show, the exhibition by 
Roy Turner Durrant, at the Parsons Gallery, will be closed by the 
time this appears. Durrant’s part geometric, part organic, idiom 
is always expressed in a painterly manner that is pleasantly sensuous 
to the eye. His curious flying machines are images that remain in 
the mind. 

Drawings, monotypes and engravings (including a recent set of 
variations on the theme of Poe’s Raven) by Mario Prassinos are to 
be seen at the Hanover Gallery. A romantic with surrealist affilia- 
tions, Prassinos embraces the idiomatic usages of Picasso and the 
School of Paris with gusto and a careless command. It is not a 
question of pastiche; this is simply the language natural to his 
generation. (Indeed, Prassinos is something of a technical inno- 
vator.) Rich and various, these are book-illustrations to hold their 
own in any company. The Bestiaire must challenge comparison with 
Picasso’s Buffon aquatints. 

At thessame gallery is a second exhibition by Peter Foldes, who, it 
may be remembered, received international acclaim with his film 
Animated Genesis. His paintings, pitched in a high colour-key, 
have a glitter and a restless vitality that cannot fail to arrest. One 
senses at times an over-anxious determination to put all the goods in 
the shop-window, so that a too great elaboration of form and colour 
and texture leads to distraction, fatigue for the eye and a dissipation 
of power over every indiscriminate square inch of the canvas. Foldes’ 
talent is undoubted, however, and, save in this respect, he is incapable 
of making any statement that is not couragous and positive. The 
big composition Contemporary Scene, incidentally, looks better here 
than it did at the R.B.A. galleries recently. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 





The Old Fourposter 


or the Frustrations of Modern Verse 


Now newly-posted, late-arrived, unknown, 
Each poet joins his regiment alone. 

Strange buildings in the dark he then explores 
But cannot find the Quartermaster’s Stores. 
Each room he enters yields no vacant bed... 
All has been said before and better said. 


First comers had first choice : the best they kept : 
Now, what they overlooked, he must accept. 
Only that obsolete fourposter there 

Still has its battered upper berth to spare. 

Its old right angles, flexible and weak, 

Are now askew, acute, obtuse, oblique. 
Elizabethans slept in this antique. 

Where are the struts by which they used to climb ? 
(Blank verse is missing, so is rhyme. 

Bright images, once used, how soon they fade, 
And secondhand is all his stock-in-trade !) 


Vault up as best you can. Aloft you stay. 

Blankets and straw may come another day. 

It may be shaky but it may not fall, 

You too in time will learn it all. 

Ere now, strange fellows have the Muses wed 

Who come (like Sleep) despite a homely bed. 

They were no classics when they were not dead. 
C. G. INGRAM. 





The Editorship of the “ Spectator ” 


The Board of the Spectator wish to place on record their deep 
appreciation of the distinguished service that Mr. Wilson Harris, whose 
editorship terminates on March 3lst, has rendered to the paper for 
the last twenty years. He has had a memorable editorship, and has 
fully preserved the traditions maintained by his predecessors for a 
century and a quarter. 

The Board have appointed as his successor Mr. Walter Taplin who 
has been with the Spectator during the last seven years, first as 
Assistant Editor and more recently as Deputy Editor. They are con- 
fident that under his editorship the traditions of the paper will be 
in every way upheld. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 156 
Report by John Barlow 


Prizes were offered for groups of four ‘*Short-Clerihews’’ on a 
variety of public figures. The **Short-Clerihew’’ has two lines (not 
necessarily consecutive) consisting of one word each, one of them to 
be the subject’s name. 

The rule did say ‘‘four Short-Clerihews,’’ and the categories of 
possible names were wide enough to let in almost anybody—though 
I barred the Sphinx, that famous writer Anon and Turpin’s Black 
Bess. Many people sent only one or two clerihews; some sent 
multiple sets of four; most managed four. The entry was prodigious, 
as I hoped, and there were some extraordinary, not to say extravagant, 
variations of treatment, matters-of-fact and literariness. 1 marked 
very mercifully, and didn’t bar the implausible or the near-surrealist, 
especially as | was very early made aware that few of us can hit off 
a really good clerihew. 

The clerihew, to be memorable, must surely fire off a truly witty 
new observation on its victim; or must at least delight us with a 
frenzied improbability that stays within the bounds of correct 
grammar. Too many entries showed that most of us are dazzied— 
purely temporarily, of course—by getting a first rhyme to fit the 
victim’s name; and only rarely can we pursue the single thought to 
what should seem its fore-ordained conclusion. Many ignored the 
essential tightness of structure in a clerihew and ran off into last 
lines of 12, 14 and 16 words. 

It was a fascinating gathering of victims, with politicians, poets 
and composers of many vintages as top favourites. It was remark- 
able to note how many hit off precisely the same rhyme-word for the 
victim’s name; I expect to undergo for a long time a nightmare in 
which Attlee flatly declines Bevan’s Heaven, in spite of both 
Morrison’s orisons and Tennyson’s benisons; Eve's leaves will be 
admired by Searle’s girls as much as Dante’s panties, Grable’s sables 
and Kant’s pants to the background music of Brahms’ charms, which 
are not spoiled by Britten’s kittens. Each of these paired names- 
and-attributes were sent by more than one competitor, Bevan’s 
Heaven occurring over thirty times! Anne (Queen) was jostled by 
Alma-Tadema (of the Academah) and Aquinas stood neighbour to 
Aphrodite (in, of course, her nightie); we learned the virtues, faults, 
habits and ambitions of Baylis and Bartok, Beyle and Botticelli, 

The Great Disliked, whether quick or dead, were vilified and 
jeered at with gusto and, frequently, a lack of grammar; the Well 
Loved were exposed in all their glory and beauty, and a few com- 
petitors revealed their sillinesses and imperfections with honest 
zeal. Most people, if they try, can hit a neat name for a clean six 
once; but few can repeat this with the succeeding victims. There 
were some very astute singles scattered up and down the hundreds 
of entries, of which here are a few: 

Plato's 
Potatoes 
Were always served sauté 


, 


Leoncavallo 
Was terribly sallow, 
But found a solution— 


Ablution. (pour aider la contemplation de la 
beauté.) 
Maugham Draydn 


Never heard the works of Haydn; 
He probably prefyrd 


Still keeps waugham; 
Somer hasn't set 


Yet. Byrd. 
Ruskin Keats 
Never wore the buskin, Bleats 
Yet he could, without doubt, For Fanny. 


How can he? 


Spout. 

There were others of at least this standard—but on living persons. 
It would have been a pleasure to print a few of them, but there is 
such a thing as libel, and the Spectator goes into many a home where 
even the most juvenile reader couldn’t fail to see what was what, 
about certain politicians, unpopular actors and singers, and topical 
busybodies! 

If any four of the following nine had flowed from one pen, they 
would have got into the final short-list. 
Tippett’s Proust 
Snippets Used 
May outlive Gounod’s. to dribble down his vest, 
Who knows? said Marie Gineste. 

(GERVASE HUGHES) (ALLAN M. Laino) 

Flecker 
Behaved so badly at Mecca 
That he was banned 
Samarkand 


Draper’s 
Capers 
Mirror Truth 
Encore, Ruth 


(MARION HILL) (D. R. Capes) 
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Joan Flames 
Although she was known Aren't lacking for Hemingway's 
As ‘‘d’Arc,’’ had fair mes, 
Hair. But nobody fries 
(SusAN Top) Fry’s. 
(D. R. Peppy) 


Britten Lam ill-read. I°li tackle Borrow 
Has long tenor parts in what he Tomorrow. 
has written Pater 
To make sure everyone hears Later. 
Pears. (Capt. W. R. S. Roperton) 
(JOAN E. TOWNSEND) 
Novello 
Was a very good-looking fellow; 
Throngs 


Were persuaded he could write songs 
(WinG-Cmpr. M. W. Patmer) 


After the many rereadings and siftings I short-listed four entries, 
and am now so clerihew-conditioned that I cannot decide whether 
any one is the best of two pairs—two with lists of four, and two good 
runners-up with three. So I suggest a double prize and two modest 
consolations. £2 each to Joyce Johnson and W. G. Bebbington; 
10s. each to M. W. B. Townsend and R. A. K. Wright, who managed 
a consistent level of clerihew three times but couldn't quite make 
four very palpable hits. 


PRIZES 
(JoYCE JOHNSON) 
Joyful Newton 
Waldteufel Was an astute ‘un 


Wrote a waltz for skaters, He gave the Law of Gravitation 


But it’s heard chiefly by waiters. Appellation. 
Spooner Moody 
Sooner, Stopped being broody 


And said: **Thank ‘ee, 
Sankey.”* 


Or later, left in a flurry 
To put his hassock on in a curry. 


(W. G. BEBBINGTON) 
I have not Tupper 
Read a single word of what Cannot be said to have given 
Grote anything to the upper 
Wrote. Strata 
Of the ars literata 


Gissing **Scrutiny”’ 

Doesn't deal much even with Is a sort of literary mutiny; 
kissing; The ringleader, | believe, is 

**Ulysses”’ Leavis. 


Goes far beyond mere kisses 


(M. W. B. Townsenp) 
Carlyle Hegel 
Writes a style Cannot inveigle 
Which they call, if you please, Me to acknowledge his 
Carlylese Phenomenologies 
Domitian 
Got his boy’s tuition 
From a man in a million, 


Quintillian. 
(R. A. K. WriGut) 
Barrie Anouihl— 
Never wore his glengarry, Ennui 
And seldom was his sporran Is too often a fact 
Worn. before the second act. 
Cousin 
Roussin, 


It’s time your “‘Little Hut’’ 
Was shut! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 159 
Set by Marghanita Laski 


According to the New Yorker, Sir Arnold Lunn collects ** phrops”’ 
which are phrases that say the exact opposite of what they mean. He 
gives as examples ‘Its not the money | am interested in but the 
principle,’’ **I'd be the last to suggest."* **I'd hate to mention it, 
but ...°” and “I'd rather be right than President.”” The usual prizes 
will be awarded for the best lists of five phrops. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than March IIth. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 20th. 
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Sporting Aspects 





By J.P OW. 


OHN H. WATSON, M.D., was clearly a bad lot. His 

father, I suspect, was a heavy drinker, I know that his elder 

brother died of drink, and there is evidence that Dr. 

Watson shared the family failing. Although his pension of 
IIs. 6d. a day was barely enough for necessities he was to be 
found lounging about in expensive bars. Indeed, it was while 
he was “standing at the Criterion Bar”—no doubt waiting 
for someone to offer him a drink—-that he met Stamford. and 
through Stamford Sherlock Holmes, and thus landed himself 
in the Study in Scariet. At the beginning of The Sign of 
Four we find him throwing his weight about in Baker Street 
on courage derived from the bottle of Beaune he had swallowed 
with his lunch. 

True, in later years, when gossip about his habits became 
widespread, he tried to create the impression that he was or 
had been a hearty, ath!etic type who played Rugger for Black- 
heath, but | doubt that he ever played the game. When Cyril 
Overton, the Cambridge Rugger Captain and England’s first 
reserve, arrived in Baker Street looking for a Missing Three- 
Quarter, Watson had never even heard of him. Worse, he 
makes Overton say things about Rugger which no one who 
knew or played the game could ever say. “ Stevenson is fast 
enough,” Watson reports Overton to have said when discussing 
possible substitutes for the missing winger, Staunton, “ but he 
couldn't drop from the twenty-five line, and a three-quarter 
who can’t either punt or drop isn’t worth a place for pace 
alone.” Twaddle! A wing three-quarter virtually never gets 
a chance to drop a goal, and as for dropping out from the 
twenty-five, if Stevenson can’t do it, let someone else try. 

No. [I am satisfied that when Big Bob Ferguson, “ the finest 
three-quarter Richmond ever had.” came to consult Holmes 
about Vampires in Sussex, he was not thinking of Watson as 
a player when he said to him, “ You don’t look quite the man 
you did when I threw you over the ropes into the crowd at the 
Old Deer Park.” What actually happened on that famous 
afternoon was that Watson, befuddled as usual with Beaune, 
straved from the crowd on to the field, where he interfered with 
the play and had to be thrown out by Ferguson. 

Yes. Watson was a bad lot. [ve known that for a long time 
But now I am beginning to have serious suspicions even about 
Holmes. I have always thought that his performance in The 
Five Orange Pips was \amentable—he ailowed an innocent 
and defenceless man to walk out of 221/ to certain death when 
he could easily have saved him by offering him the sofa for the 
assuming that the sofa was temporarily unoccupied by 
Lestrade. Further, his activities in the matter of Silver Blaze 
were, to say the least of it, questionable. You will remember 
that. instead of returning the missing favourite at once to its 
owner, he allowed it to remain concealed until the very day of 
the Wessex Plate, no doubt so that he could have plenty of 
time to place his own bets. Worse, in the race itself, 
Desborough, the second favourite, piled up a big lead and then 
fell right away for no apparent reason to give Silver Blaze —and 
Holmes-——a comfortable win. The fact that Silas Brown, the 
trainer of Desborough, had had a private and painful interview 
with Holmes some days before the race speaks for itself 

Now a still more sinister light has been shed on Holmes’ 
sporting activities by Mr. Red Smith, who was recently invited 
by the New York Herald Tribune to make some investigations. 
Mr. Smith runs through the familiar history of Silver Blaze 
and emphasises its more sinister aspects. He also makes what 
to me is an entirely new point. When the Wessex Plate had 
been run, and Colonel Ross, the owner of Silver Blaze, was 
begging Holmes to tell him what had been happening to the 
horse in the past few days, Holmes replied: “ As I stand to win 
a little on this next race I shall defer a lengthy explanation.” 
Nothing remarkable about that ? Just look at the phrasing! 
Holmes does not say, “ I’ve got a bet on the next race” or “I 
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am risking some money on the next race.” Instead he says 
“ As I stand to win a little,on this next race.” There was no 
risk. Holmes knew. It was not for nothing that he spent so 
much time in Baker Street experimenting with dope and 
syringes. 

Mr. Wilson also sheds new light on Holmes’ connection with 
“ Wilson, the notorious canary-trainer.” How, asks Mr. Red 
Smith, could a canary-trainer become notorious if he stayed 
with canaries ? Wilson clearly branched out, just as Hirsch 
Jacobs, who began by training pigeons, branched out, until he 
became America’s leading horse-trainer. Wilson became 
notorious because he allowed Holmes to dope the horses with 
which, at a quite eariy stage, he had replaced his canaries. 

Mr. Smith’s most devastating indictment of Holes, the 
sportsman, however, is over his handling of the Case of the 
Missing Three-Quarter, to which I| referred earlier, Holmes 
first extracted an admission from the Cambridge captain that 
Cambridge had no chance of winning without Godfrey 
Staunton. That done, he carefully refrained from finding 
Staunton until the match was over. Twice, while dawdling 
through the investigation, he made sly remarks to Watson, e.g. 
“You must admit that it is curious and suggestive that this 
incident should occur on the eve of this important match and 
should involve the only man whose presence seems essential 
to the success of the side’; and, “ Amateur sport is free from 
betting, but a good deal of outside betting goes on among the 
public, and it is possible that it might be worth someone’s 
while to get at a player, as the ruffians of the turf might get at 
a race-horse.” 

Worth someone’s while, eh ? comments Mr. Red Smith. 

After these suggestive reflections, Holmes takes himself off 
to Cambridge, and realises at once that Dr. Leslie Armstrong 
holds the key to the mystery. But instead of tracking the doctor 
efficiently he follows him on a bicycle. knowing well enough 
that in the flat countryside of Cambridgeshire the doctor will 
spot him. Why did he not at once adopt the elementary dodge 
of squirting the doctor’s brougham with aniseed and following 
the trail with a dog ? Because, says Mr. Smith, Holmes was too 
busy at the Post Office sending and receiving telegrams. 

It is only when the result of the match is known and Oxford 
have won-—just how much did Holmes “stand to win” on 
that one ?—that Holmes finally puts his finger on the Missing 
Ihree-Quarter. Having found him, sobbing his heart out 
over the dead body of his beautiful young wife, did Holmes 
offer Staunton any consolation or any suggestions about how 
the news of the marriage could be kept from Lord Mount 
James ? He did not. He was ina hurry to collect his winnings. 
“Come Watson,” he said, and passed from that house of grief, 
telegrams rustling in his pockets. 

Mr. Smith’s revelations put many things about Holmes in a 
new light. Do you remember in The Sign of Four how Holmes 
arrives at the closely guarded Pondicherry Lodge and is refused 
admittance by McMurdo, not the boss who put Fear into the 
Valley, but the ex-professional boxer? But the moment 
Holmes reminds him that he was the amateur who fought 
three rounds with him on McMurdo’s benefit-night the door 
is swung open welcomingly. A likely story ! Any professional 
boxer who on his benefit-night of all nights is made a fool of 
by a ruddy amateur waits only for the moment when he can 
kick that amateur’s seat. He certainly does not disobey orders 
to do him a favour. I now suspect that Holmes and McMurdo 
had gone into partnership to frame boxing-matches for their 
joint advantage. I further suspect that the late Professor 
Moriarty. so far from being the arch-criminal depicted by 
Holmes. was in fact employed by various sporting bodies to 
clean up the turf, the ring and other sources of Holmes’ income, 
and that this was the reason why the poor man was flung to his 
death at the falls of Reichenbach. 
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LETTERS TO 


Learning to Spell 


Sirn,— You are incorrect in saying that the young children taught to 
read English when re-spelt with the present alphabet but used only 
alphabetically will be able to read “ only literary products presented 
in the same fantastic spelling.” They will be able (and the whole 
purpose is that they shall be able) to read The Spectator as at present 
produced—and as I hope it will continue to be produced. 

Seventy per cent. of our young people learn to read properly; clearly 
they will achieve fluency of reading more readily than at present, and 
will have no difficulty in transferring from the simpler to the more 
difficult. It is a mistake to believe that the human mind is so limited 
that, having learned the sign from your title-page “telephone,” it 
cannot transfer the skili of recognition to “ TELEPHONE” although 
only the O-o and the P-p remain recognisable. There will in the page 
as a whole be far greater similarity between the learning medium and 
the generally employed medium than between the upper-case and 
lower-case forms at present mastered in parallel. This will be so 
because so many of our words will remain unchanged and so many 
more be so little changed that immediate recognisability will be 
maintained 

Thirty per cent. of our young people now go through ten years 
of schooling unable to read properly. It is not an unreasonable hope 
that these children, when the difficulties and traps (let us not forget 
that, for instance, “ OUGHT ” is as great a trap as “ BEAUCHAMP ”) 
have been removed, will make good progress and will thrive on their 
success in those early and crucially important stages of reading. They 
too with effortless reading ability in the simple matter will be able 
to transfer easily to the more difficult. 

Those of us who studied Latin easily transferred our reading ability 
from English to Latin and learnt to read it fluently after only two 
or three hours—for the reason precisely that it was alphabetic. Had 
we previously spoken and understood Latin, two or three minutes 
would have sufficed for us to have become readers in the fullest 
sense—and let us not forget that our problem of the thirty per cent. 
of backward readers lies fortunately among those who already speak 
and understand English.—Yours faithfully, I. J. PrrMan. 

House of Commons. 


“The White Knight” 


Sir,—In his review of my book, The White Knight, A Study of C. 1 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), Mr. Derek Hudson reveals himself as the 
old-fashioned type of English Carrollian. C. L. Dodgson, or Lewis 
Carroll, was the bachelor born, who gave his heart only to little 
children and there’s an end of it. The only part of my book that 
comes in for a modicum of praise is the Oxford background, which 
is perfectly well known to all students of 19th-century England. The 
important parts, the new parts, take a merciless beating simply because 
they are new. However, anything new must arouse opposition, and 
time will decide whether Dodgson was a man and an artist or the 
Collingwood lay figure 

Mr. Hudson attacks at too many points for me to reply in detail. 
Instead, I shall defend my view that Dodgson was in_ love 
with Alice Liddell. There is really nothing surprising in this, and 
I] am not the first to suggest it, though I thought | was when this 
simple explanation of otherwise meaningless facts occurred to me. In 
real life the obvious explanation is generally correct. If an old lady 
has been murdered, the nephew who inherits £50,000 has to account 
for his movements very thoroughly If over-insured premises catch 
fire, the insurance company smells petrol. Now here the obvious 
explanation is as follows: 

Dodgson loved Alice as a child. He told her a story, wrote it out 
for her and enlarged it for publication, thus making them both famous. 
All this created excitement, threw them together, gave them an interest 
in common. Alice developed a school-girl crush The Dean and 
Mrs. Liddell were alarmed and interfered. Mrs. Liddell, according to 
Alice herself, tore up all Mr. Dodgson’s letters to het 

What happened then? In the age of reticence people felt as we 
do today. Alice soon forgot to be in love with Mr. Dodgson, but 
Mr. Dodgson did not forget Alice. He saw her growing daily more 
beautiful and more desirable, and he hoped against hope. When she 
was of age he would be entitled to speak if he then had the courage. 
But by then Alice had met her future husband. Reginald Hargreaves, 
a young man of her own age with no stammer and no odd notions 
Mr. Dodgson was rather relieved. Alice by this time was an ideal, 
a dream, a glimpse of paradise; and he liked college life. There is 
nothing far-fetched in all this, and there is nothing far-fetched in the 
analytical part of the book either. The ideas which I see reflected 
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in the “ nonsense ” are the burning questions of the 1860s—the religious 
and Scientific controversies which happened to centre on Oxford, 
Kingsley expressed the very same ideas quite openly in The W ater 
Babies, another work intended primarily to amuse children. Dodgson 
was more subtle. He has pulled the wool over our eyes, and | have 
not been able to remove it from Mr. Derek Hudson’s. It was kind 
of Mr. Hudson to comment on the amount of hard work I have done 
I thought his attempt at burlesque showed some hard work too.— -Yours 
faithfully, A. L. Taytor. 
7 Carrick Road, Ayr, Scotland. 


The Teeth and the Gums 


Sir.—This society, which has as its chief object the study of the 
teeth in relation to their supporting structures, gum and bone, both 
in health and disease, would like to ask your good offices in a matter 
of paramount public importance. Reports from the School Dental 
Service and the Ministry of Health bear out with monotonous regu- 
larity the fact that dental disease remains rampant, and that we have 
not, and cannot hope to have for many years, the manpower to deal 
with it. In addition to the obvious discomforts of dental disease, 
its effect on general health can be far-reaching. It is our considered 
opinion that a “prevention rather than cure” policy is vital to the 
health of the nation, and for this reason we are anxious to do every- 
thing possible to educate the public to care for its teeth and gums, 

A sad commentary on the above situation is provided by the fact 
that the average consumption per person of tooth-paste (or other 
types of dentifrice) is at present only two tubes or their equivalent 
per annum. Two years ago the Treasury, with admirable enlighten- 
ment, repealed the purchase-tax on toothbrushes. Yet purchase-tax 
of 334 per cent. still applies to all types of dentifrice, yielding revenue 
of £14 million a year. Surely this is an anomaly. 

We fully recognise the fact that revenue has to be maintained, 
and that, in preparing the next Budget, the Chancellor has to consider 
very many claims. May we, nevertheless, suggest that continued tax 
on toothpaste and dentifrice presents a most important case for con- 
sideration. In these days when the rising cost of living is a matter 
of ever-increasing concern for every housewife, this tax inev’tably 
acts as a deterrent to buying these essentials to good mouth-hygiene: 
and, in effect, encourages neglect. Through your columns we should 
like to ask the authorities concerned to give their most earnest con- 
sideration to repeal of this tax in the forthcoming Budget, and thereby 
greatly contribute to the future health of the nation.—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. LEATHERMAN 
President, The British Society of Periodontology 
53 Portland Place, W.1 


Bach on the Piano 


Sin.—Your correspondent who is so certain that Bach should be 
played only on a harpsichord or a clavichord, and not ever on a 
pianoforte, hardly meets your music critic’s point. Of course, there is 
always room for scholarship, and we are as grateful to the manufac- 


turers of these old instruments as we are to researchers in eighteenth- 
century methods. But because we know about apron stages and have 


work constantly going on in things Shakespearean, we do not allow 
ourselves to be offended by productions behind proscenium arches 
and in an English dialect not Shakespeare's. It is not Jaziness: it is 


that we like to have the great works of the past given us in the same 
manner as the work of our contemporaries. There is something which 
attitudinises, which jars the imagination, which forbids the listener 
losing himself in the masterpiece before him, if there is too much 
scholarship. So Euripides in English at the Wells. Bach on _ the 
pianoforte and the Bible in new translations. Each time we thus 
get to see new truths in old masterpieces, And all this without 
damaging the original texts, which are still there. thanks to careful 
scholars like your correspondent.—Yours faithfully. 
Max Kenyon 
Humes Farmhouse, Church Lane, Hutton, Brentwood, Essex. 


Sin,—The baroque brigade are entitled to their preference for harpsi- 
chord and clavichord for Bach; they are not enttled to tell the rest 
of us that Bach’s keyboard music “cannot be played on the piano.” 
Over-sentimentalised, rhythmically distoried performances of Bach on 
the piano are unfortunately common, and deserve censure; but there 
is no need to imitate the bad examples when we play music. Will 
Mr. H. H. Richard tell us what the harpsichord and clavichord can 
do for Bach which the piano, in the hands of a player with a sense 
of style, cannot? Of course Bach did not write for “the sort of 
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Every year hundreds of young men 
begin their working lives in engineering 
with the ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ organiza- 
tion. They include the sons of men 
who from their own service with 
‘ENGLISH ExLectric” know the great 
opportunities it offers. They may aim 
to become skilled craftsmen, designers, 
draughtsmen, research specialists, pro- 
duction engineers, or technical managers. 
They will receive a training that is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 


d{pprentices in one of the technical colleges where their 
‘ENG ISH Evectric’ training is supplemented. 


bringing 





you 





The spirit of the organization is summed 

up in the words of its Chairman, 

Sir George H. Nelson:— 
‘*The whole picture of our industrial 
activity is a romance with a human 
background, by which those people 
who serve the Company and spend 
a great deal of their working life at 
business have every consideration 
and are provided with the best con- 
ditions that are economically possible, 
bringing the greatest benefit to our 
customers, our Company and our 
country, as well as to the employees 
themselves”’. e 





4n *ENGutsH Evecrric’ Apprentices’ Hostel 
at Dunchurch Lodge, Rugby. 
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noise which issues from a modern grand piano”; did he want the 
sort of noise which issues from a modern harpsichord with a piano 
action, or a harpsichord with an electrical amplifier, to name only 
two popular modern instruments, used in “ baroque” performances, 
which are quite different from those he knew? If his music must 
be played on early 18th-century instruments, what about his wind 
parts? Are we to return to the strideney of the old oboe da caccia 
in preference to the smooth tone of the cor anglais? Must we all 
wear wigs to perform Bach ? 

And what, incidentally, is a baroque composer? I will be kind 
and refrain from quoting the various dictionary definitions of the 
word “ baroque,” but I hope Mr. Richard and his friends do not mean 
composers contemporary with baroque architecture, or they will find 
Bach has some strange bedfellows. I do not condemn the harpsichord 
and clavichord for those who like them; what I resent is the attitude 
of persons who treat Bach merely as a writer of period music, a 
composer who cannot be understood by those who think that, though 
he has béen dead for 200 years, his music is still alive-—Yours faithfully, 

HeeBert BYARD. 

Department of Music, University of Bristol, Royal Fort, Bristol, 8 


A Bishop and Two Others 


Sir,—It seems to me unfortunate that Janus should so often disfigure his 
interesting and lively columns with brash and impulsive utterances 
Many of us no doubt held widely different views of the Bishop of 
Birmingham, but we must surely admire his courage. It was a pity 
that Janus should -have written in such a presumptuous, opinionated 
and patronising manner about the retirement of Dr. Barnes 

For an assessment of the celebrated The Rise of Christianity | would 
advise anyone interested to consult the short article by the Rev. Professor 
S. G. F. Branden, M.A., D.D., The Logic of New Testament Criticism 
(p. 144, vol. 47 of the Hibbert Journal), The author, although not 
uncritical, disposes of the ignorant assumption that Dr, Barnes's book 
has not much of great value to say. He also. unless | am much 
mistaken, as a scholar and theologian is entitled to be listened to 
unlike Janus who hides under the veil 
GFOFEREY G. SHERRIFI 


with respect in these matters 
of his anonymity.—Yours faithfully, 
I Vicarage Gate, W.8& 


Sir.-You are right that in the Bishop of Birmingham's book. The Rise 
of Christianity. “there was really not much to disturb the orthodox 
unduly but it is both incorrect and unfair to say he had “~ some 
defect of temper which caused him to create unfavourable impressions.” 
To have the courage of one’s convictions and to declare them regard 
less of consequences is no defect but rather to be expected in all public 
positions whatsoever. Jesus and Socrates are the leading examples in 
Yours faithfully, z. % 
Newton-upon-Rawcliffe, Pickering 


history lipperts 


The | arage 


Who are the Laity ? 


Sir.—-The Bishop of Bristol's article on the laity in the Church would 
have been more helpful if he had defined who constituted the laity. Is 
he thinking of those who make at least three communions yearly, or 
would it suffice to pay two involuntary visits to church, for baptism 
and burial? A judge of the High Court has recently confessed him- 
self unable to attach any clear meaning to membership of the Church 
of England, but a bishop should be better informed. Everybody knows 
who the clergy are, but is it a sign of impertinent curiosity to expect 
It is not adequate 


? 


to learn with equal precision who are the laity 
in these days to be told that all baptised Englishmen are members of 
the Church of England who do not belong to some other Christian 
body, as this would exclude the Roman Catholics and Free Churchmen 
and let in the atheists and agnostics.—-Yours faithfully, 

Horninesea Vicarage, Cambridge P. R. SMYTHE. 


Sir.— The Bishop of Bristol in his timely article asserts that the com- 
munication and interpretation of the Christian faith in terms which 
speak to the conditions of industrial and professional life must in large 
measure be the work of men and women whose education and 
experience of life give them the right to speak But does not this 
co-operation demand equal opportunity for both sexes? Does the 
Bishop think it right that highly-qualified women (many of them holding 
theological degrees or diplomas), who want to offer themselves as 
links between the community and the Church, should find the office 
of Lay-reader still closed to them ? And if not, could he do something 
about it ’--Yours faithfully, C. S. WILKINSON, 
Hon. Sec., 
Society for the Equal Ministry of Men and Women in the Church. 


> 
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Identification and Arrest 


Sir,—Janus has rendered a public service by calling attention to th 
unlawful practice of the police in charging persons with crimes alias 
they have been identified. As the law stands, identity parades - 
unlawful. Once a person is arrested he must be charged, for the sts 
have no power of release. It is only a magistrate who can discharge 
an arrested person. If a person is not arrested flagrante delicto he 
can only lawfully be arrested and charged on a warrant issued by a 
magistrate. : 
All arrests, however effected, are “ on suspicion ™; they could not be 
otherwise. It does not matter whether a person chareed after an 
identification parade is guilty or innocent: an arrest made in such 
circumstances is bad per se, and the magistrate must discharge the 
arrested person. The police are not allowed to blow hot and cold. 
that is to say arrest a person, have an identification parade and then, 
if the witnesses of identity do not come up to the mark, calmly release 
the victim. Magistrates—particularly the London stipendiaries—are 
to blame for the unlawful activities of the police, which ar® a blot 
on our criminal justice. Magistrates should administer justice accord- 
ing to law, and so stamp out the practice of identification parades — 
Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THomson, 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


An Irish Incident 


Sir.—I have only just seen Mr 
of February 13th. I do not think he has given a very good account 
of the “incident” at the International 
with him that our Catholic compatriots are not by nature witch hunters 
but sometimes join the hunt from an excess of respectability. (There 
is usually a boom in respectability in the first generation after a 
revolution.) But is he not himself cashing a very fat cheque at the 
Bank of Respectability when he says that my remarks about Mgr. 
Stepinac, which he did not hear, were “ injudicious ” ? 

1 said nothing half as provocative on the question of 
as you have published in your columns in the past couple of months. 
[he subject of the evening's talk was “ The Pattern of Persecution " 
in that country, so naturally | felt justified in referring to the Com- 
pulsory Conversion campaign of 1941 in Croatia 1 asked that the 
views of the victims of that campaign as well as its apologists should 
be heard. The exiled Orthodox Church had published much in England 
and U.S.A. There had been a detailed report from an inves ; 


Inglis’ article on Ireland in your issue 


Affairs Association | agree 


y ugosl ivia 








gation 
committee in Belgrade and the Protestant Bishop of New York, Dr 
Manning, had written a preface to it. I did not intend to quote 
the charges against Mgr. Siepinac made in this book, because | thought 
them (understandably perhaps), rather hysterical—-l enclose a few 
typical passages for your consideration—but I referred to the Orthodox 
view that Mer 


Stepinac had allowed himself to be used by Pavelic 
and that the forced conversion of the 


* schismatics,.” a campaign of 
great barbarity, could only have been prevented by the wholesale 
excommunication of those chiefly responsible, includ ng Pavelic 

Mr. Inglis perhaps thinks the campaign one of those uncomfortable 
‘quietly forgotten” but the Irish are not 
The association was an 


t 


episodes which are best 
“ quiet-forgetters ” and do not respect them 
interdenominational one and the meeting had been opened to dis- 
cussion. We had not been told that the Papal Nuncio was present 
in the audience and I do not think that by leaving he intended to 
break up the meeting and precipitate a witch hunt. I later heard on 
unimpeachable authority that His Excellency, when he accepted the 
invitation to the meeting, had not realised that the society was 
interdenominational. 

I have studied the relevant Serbo-Croatian documents very carefully 
in Zagreb-since the war and, before it, held a scholarship there for 
a couple of years through the School of Slavonic Studies. None of 
the other speakers had been in Yugoslavia at all, so I did not feel 
that my few comments which I phrased politely. were presumptuous 
Yours faithfully, HuBert BUTLER 


or “ injudicious.” 
Kilkenny. Ireland. 


Central African Federation 


Sirn,—The Report covering the White Paper (Cmd. 8753) makes this 
categorical statement: “If this Scheme should be rejected, the United 
Kingdom Government would see no prospect of re-opening the subject 
within any foreseeable period of time.” Is your correspondent 
“ Elector.” who contributes to your columns on the 20th February, 
prepared to face the future if Federation is rejected? Does he 
realise that the extremists of both parties will intensify their campaigns, 
so that the issue will become one of White domination or Black 
domination is he prepared to see Southern Rhodesia turning for 
economic support to the Union of South Africa, and taking with her 
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two millions of Africans? Will he deny to the three Territories 
that economic progress which, it is agreed on all hands, will follow 
upon Federation, accompanied by the development of the vast natural 
resources and the expansion of trade on the one hand, and more 
rapid advancement and the social services for the Africans on the 
other? Federation means progress; postponement means stagnation.— 
Yours faithfully, FE. H. Lane Poo.e. 

Assistant Secretary, United Central Africa Association. 

17 Old Bond Street, Wil 


. 
Cheeseparing 
Sirx,—I think that it would be generally accepted that when there is 
a public demand for the Government to exercise economies in their 
expenditure, a certain section will make a reservation to fight economies 
in the particular sphere in which they are interested. In the Midlands 
area in which I served a few years ago, there existed—and maybe still 
exists—an influential body of educationists known as the West Mid- 
lands Advisory Council for Further Education—charged with the duty 
of co-ordinating the provision for Technical and Adult Education in 
four or five Midlands Counties. The membership of that body con- 
sisted of Chief Officials and members of County and County Borough 
Councils, with representatives of Industry and Commerce, and of the 
University and the W.E.A.—all highly experienced men or women, 
and mainly concerned with the provision of education in Technical 
(Evening) Schools, Evening Institutes, &c. 

One subject of discussion which not infrequently occurred was the 
overlapping of classes conducted under the auspices of the W.E.A., and 
those organised by the Local Education Authorities. Apart from the 
overlapping, the high rate of payment to tutors of the W.E.A. Classes 
was far in excess of that made to the instructors and teachers con- 
ducting classes organised by the Education Authorities, and this 
occasioned some discontent. | am writing of the time when the late 
Government was in power, and wonder if the present Minister of 
Education has been influenced by the anomalies mentioned above— 
which, if they still exist, would, in my opinion, justify some economies. 
Further, some of the classes conducted by the W.E.A. in “ higher" 
political economy, medieval history, &c., were not appreciated by the 
type of student who attended the classes, as was evidenced by the 
dwindling numbers after the first few lectures.—Yours faithfully, 

G. F. BENNETT. 

Gay's Cottage, Minehead 


Sir,—My limited experience of the W.E.A. may be of interest to your 
readers. During the last season they were active in a South Eastern 
emall town, there was a series of lectures on economics given by a 
very red Socialist. When | protested, | was assured that there was a 
free discussion after each lecture. This may be so, but it is obvious 
that a lecturer has much more influence on the opinions of his class 
than any member who may question a statement. There was a course 
on musical history—interesting but purely recreational; another on 
“ Law and the Citizen,” or some such title, the only one in my opinion 
justifying the expenditure of public money. There was also a one- 
day course on insurance by a protagonist of nationalisation who left 
no doubt with the audience as to her views. 

This may not be typical of the W.E.A.—I do not know—but with 
80 many opportunities for evening classes in institutes and the very 
little interest shown in the classes mentioned above—attendances were 
always very small, five or six as an average, sometimes less—Il think 
the Minister’s cut thoroughly justified. 


I must ask you to allow me to sign myself Ex-W.E.A. 


Pictures of Rudolf 


Sir,—I should not dream of criticising Mr. Mallalicu’s record of 

sporting events, but, in the interests of bibliographical accuracy, it 

should be noted that the entrancing portraits of Rudolf Rassendyl 

occur in Rupert of Hentzau. The Prisoner of Zenda was published 

without illustrations.—Yours faithfully, S. C. RoOBerTs. 
The Lodge, Pembroke College, Cambridge 


The Broads and the Floods 


Sirn,—We have received so many enquiries from people who are 
evidently under the impression that the Broads area was badly affected 
by the recent tragic flooding on the East Coast and, in company with 
many coastal resorts, we have noted with growing alarm so much falling- 
off in holiday bookings that we earnestly seek your co-operation in 
assuring your readers that the Norfolk Broads holiday amenities 
are quite unaffected. The waters are normal, and all the hire boats 
are now ready, or being made ready, for the season commencing Easter. 
—Yours faithfully, H. F. BROOKER. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Broads Yacht-Owners’ Association. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SNow on the mountains can be seen for a great distance. Near! 
twenty miles away from where I stood, I could pick out crags | me 
rock-faces and shoulders along a valley that marked a narrow road I 
had often taken in summer when going fishing. The blots of snow 
and ice made everything stand out, accentuated by new reflections, and 
as I watched I shivered at the thought of the cold wind that blew along 
that road, once the way to a farm that is now derelict. In the summer 
I had gone up there and stopped to listen to a cuckoo calling from a 
rowan tree. Ravens had crossed above me a little while before, and in 
the stream that trickled from pool to pool on its way down from the 
lake, a small trout rose lazily at the side of a sunken rock. By May 
the snow will have drained, and the torrent will be gone from the 
stream. I expect to hear the curlew as it towers above the heather, 
and perhaps see a snake on the road. 


Flocks of Birds 

This winter I have seen only small numbers of redwings, but a few 
years ago they came fn large flocks, and many died where they sheltered 
in laurels and yews. The same cold spell brought long-tailed tits which 
fed on the road like sparrows. Winter—hard frost and snow—has been 
late, and the flocks of birds that I have seen have been of the usual 
groups, pigeons, starlings, rooks and daws, lapwings and fieldfares, 
We see these because, being near the sea, we have a milder climate 
than places inland. What makes large numbers of birds congregate 
in a particular place? Rooks are notoriously gregarious, but when 
one sees them in extraordinarily large gatherings in winter it is, | 
think, because the ground is covered with snow or ice-bound elsewhere, 
and where one or two find food hundreds follow. This may explain the 
large gatherings of starlings and pigeons. Among birds of the shore, 
however, it is hard to account for the large flocks of knots which have 
been seen at times on the Solway estuary, where the tightly packed birds 
literally obscured the ground on which they crowded. Collective 
feeding must reduce the chance of survival for individuals when num- 
bers run into thousands. A recent issue of the Weekly Scotsman 
contained, as illustration to an article, a photograph of a flock of knots 
estimated to contain some 10,000 birds. 


Old Shotguns 

My old shotgun became an ornament years ago, and recently, just 
to make sure, I took out its firing pins. Although I shot a great deal 
with it when a boy, it is not to be trusted now, for it has those old- 
fashioned twisted barrels that were in use before the modern shotgun 
and cartridge came on the scene. Almost every day I meet a man 
on the road coming from the field or going to it with an ancient gun 
in the crook of his arm. These old guns have been handed down 
from father to son, bought and sold, hammered up when the action 
wore loose, doctored by blacksmiths, mechanics and long-dead gun- 
smiths. The old guns were made for the now out-of-date black 
powder that gave less pressure at the muzzle when a shot was fired. 
They were made of soft steel. Not one in a thousand of the old pieces 
has been back for a proof test with modern loads, and most of the 
men who use them are blissfully unaware that their guns may at any 
moment burst in their hands. My gun has had its teeth drawn. It 
will soon be an antique, for it was made long before 1900 


Pike 

Pike are probably one of the oldest of the freshwater fishes of this 
country. More legends are told about them than any other fish, and 
they have certainly helped to obtain a reputation for exaggeration on 
the part of anglers. I have not yet caught a large pike. I hope to. 
Mrs. Beeton’s advice was sought when I caught my first one or two. I 
had fillets fried; 1 had steaks boiled and thought the flesh something 
like halibut, but, as with trout, the kitchen and my stomach are far 
from my mind when | set out to fish. A favourite haunt of mine is a 
lake on high ground where the reeds are tall and duck rise and fly 
often. . Here, on a late September day last year, I caught seven pike 
in an hour. Long-snouted, green-backed and white-flecked along the 
flanks, they fought and splashed as I brought them in, but, although 
they looked reptilian and prehistoric, none was the fish that I spun so 
hopefully to catch. When he comes to my lure, that torpedo-shaped, 
fierce old master of the reed-bed will be twenty to thirty pounds in 
weight, but I fear it will not be soon. The season is ending, and my 
only consolation is that he has time to grow an inch or two more as he 
takes his quota of succulent ducklings and fat perch. 


Early Sowing 
Sow parsnips in a well-manured patch; put in carrots where the soil 
is light, plant artichokes and sow brussels sprouts and leeks in frames 
or under cloches. Pick a bright, dry day for sowing. It is wasteful to 
sow when the soil is heavy. 
IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
The Young and the Old Renoir 


The Paintings of Renoir. Introduction by William Gaunt. (Phaidon. 
42s.) 
On the dust-cover of the Phaidon Renoir one reads : ** The present 
edition contains nearly all his masterpieces in large-size reproduc- 
tions, many of them in full colour. Most photographs have been 
specially taken for this book, which includes some pictures hitherto 
not reproduced. This book is the first edition of Renoir’s paintings 
worthy of the master.’’ That claim cannot, I think, be substantiated. 

We all know Renoir was a very great artist and his good pictures 
were almost perfection. Gaiety, the colour and sweetness of women 
and flowers, a gay sensuality, the loveliness of life and light, that is 
what he interpreted. He was poor, but it did not matter, for all the 
gifts had been showered upon him ; he had charm, he was lovable, 
he had this exquisite sense of life. Unfortunately he was attacked by 
arthritis. He was born in 1841 and by 1866 he was already painting 
beautiful pictures. Up to 1895 he hardly ever painted a picture that 
was not delicious, but by 1905 things had gone wrong and it was then 
that, nailed to his chair, his legs without power, his arms and hands 
atrophied, he produced a mass of pictures on which so deliberate an 
emphasis is now, I think so wrongly, placed, 

When I was in Paris M. Durand-Ruel befriended me and knowing 
of my adoration of Renoir’s pictures he facilitated my seeing many 
in private collections ; and I actually spoke to the great man himself 
on more than one occasion. At the period when the fabrication of 
Corots was systematised (a friend of mine was doing some beauties) 
there was a good deal of speculation as to how many pictures that 
Master (Corot) had actually painted, and I asked M. Durand-Ruel 
about the output of Monet and Renoir. He said he did not know, 
but later he told me that up to date, 1902 (when Renoir was sixty), 
he thought that perhaps 700 would be a fair estimate, including the 
little ones. Then between 1902 and 1905 he did paint a series of 
large nudes, several of which are extremely beautiful, though I do 
not think Phaidon have chosen the best to reproduce, and number 98, 
the late one, I regret to see once more included. 

Though in constant pain, he painted indefatigably; it was his only 
comfort and his circle agreed to call his late output better than ever. 
At his death in 1919 M. Vollard told me that the official total of his 
pictures was in the neighbourhood of 4,000, including the little ones. 
That is to say, in the last seventeen years of his life, though increasingly 
crippled, Renoir produced something in the neighbourhood of 
3,000 pictures. A great many of these were, of course, small, hastily 
done, repetitive and to the lovers of his work shy-making. But there 
they were in great quantities, and somehow they had to be marketed 
and somehow it became fashionable to praise them. The public was 
told that in these mushy, ‘‘sleepy’’ (as a William pear is **sleepy’’) 
pictures there was some esoteric quality which more than compen- 
sated for the lamentable evidence of arthritis. But, now that they 
have been sold, is it not time to recognise the improbability of 
such statements as these :— 

“. . . The brush stroke was fumbling yet this did not weaken 
the power of the visions he transferred to canvas, which seemed 
even to gain, in youth and energy, as it grew more difficult for him 
wwWelk. «2 

and 

“  . . From the wheeled chair he could paint a portrait as well 
as ever. There is great verve in the portrait of Mme Galéa painted 
at Nice in 1912, no less in the brilliant portrait of Vollard in 
os 

Oh, Mr. Gaunt, have you never seen those portraits that he painted 
in the *70s ? Madame Darras of 1871 (Lewisohn collection), the 
portrait of Madame Charpentier alone, and another of her small 
daughter in a blue sash; and Madame Choquet in white, and 
M. Fournaise smoking ? 

There was no thought of pleasing me when the Phaidon selection 
was made, so I can only protest against many of the reproductions, 
especially from No. 81 onwards, and bewail the absence of : Madame 
Maitre looking at her bird-cage ; the young boy with the cat and the 
lovely Chinese embroidered silk (1868) ; La danse a la ville (1883) 
pendant to Dancing at Bougival ; a delightful little woman in a blue 
dress and a bustle (Gregynog) ; a lovely fat woman by a grand piano, 
which used to be in the Luxembourg ; Le petit déjeuner (1872) ; The 
Child writing (1888 7) ; La fin déjeuner (1879), two women with a man 
lighting a cigarette, a miracle of observation ; La jeune mére (1881, 
worthy to hang with the Phaidon Le Premier Pas and La Femme au 
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Chat) ; Au concert dans La Loge (1880) ; and above all the Baigneuse 
Blonde aux yeux bruns belonging to Sir Kenneth Clark and the 
L’ Aprés-midi des Enfants @ Wargemont (1884). 

I protest too against the absence of his lovely landscapes. It is true 
that he was, to a certain extent, influenced by Claude Monet, but that 
is no reason for leaving out Olive Trees at l’Estaque (1872), the 
Pont Neuf at Paris (1876), the Canotiers a Chatou (1879), the Seine a 
Chatou (1880)—a ravishing picture, the Seine a Argenteuil. And 
he painted wonderful still-lifes, flowers and fruit ; we are given but 
one, a late, mushy picture of roses (No. 92) of which there exist far 
too many versions. Why not the large bowl of lilac (1878); or 
the mixed bouquet of flowers against a mirror, which I thought 
lovely ; there is the Femme aux Lilas (1877); there is the still-life 
of peaches (of 1871) which I saw in New York—this is frankly a 
miracle of brilliance and achievement—there are the paintings 
Flowers and prickly pears (1884) and A sliced melon with some roses 
(1875). And in New York I saw a picture of a lady seated in an 
uncomfortable little chair holding a parasol over her head painted in 
1874—delicious ; there is a picture of Mme Choquet reading in 
her apartment on the Rue de Rivoli ; all wonderful. 

My almost life-long passion for Renoir has caused me to visit 
with delight all the great exhibitions held in Paris since 1902—I don’t 
think I have missed one—and I have been lucky in at least two very 
fine exhibitions in America, and I have not missed a single Renoir 
showin London. I am familiar with that Master’s work, and I cannot 
feel that the Phaidon illustrations, though there are 104 of ‘em, are 
as representative of his genius as they claim to be. 

GERALD KELLY. 

P.S.—I think it was easier to do forgeries of Corot than it would be 
to forge the beautiful pictures of Renoir ; on the other hand I suspect 
that it will be extremely easy to forge the very late Renoirs—and [ 
only hope that several that I have been shown are, in fact, forgeries. 


**We Have Been So Happy” 


The Bronté Story. By Margaret Lane. 2Is.) 

THERE have been some human beings whose lives give all we need 
from art, the wonder, the agony, the transcendent release of imagina- 
tion. Some may find this when they read about John Clare or Ernest 
Dowson, Shelley or T. E. Lawrence or Abraham Lincoln. But for 
most people it must be most true of the Brontés, taken as a whole, a 
group, a family. So a new book about the Brontés faces at once a 
great advantage and a peril. We cannot resist reading it : yet if it 
distorts our own imaginative picturé, it cannot but offend. 

Let me say at once that Margaret Lane’s new book, The Bronté 
Story, is all advantage, and that this stems both from herself and from 
the method she has chosen. It is amazing (but, as it turns out, 
fortunate) that no one has thought before to take Mrs. Gaskell’s 
superb biography of Charlotte Bronté and add to it what time has 
not only made available but allowed to be told. Such a task could, 
however, have all too easily degenerated into mere scissors-and- 
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paste addenda and corrige da, That it has not seems to me to be 
due to the profound sympathy that Miss Lane obviously feels with 
her predecessor, Mrs. Gaskell. 

They are two women ofa kind. Both are concerned with honesty : 
both are concerned with decorum. We have pushed its limits further 
today, but Miss Lane is as aware as Mrs. Gaskell that they exist. 
** The story must be told. If I could, | would suppress it,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Gaskell of Bramwell’s disgraceful dismissal from the Robinson 
household, but she could and did suppress the revealing letters that 
M. Héger showed her in Brussels. Miss Lane may properly quote 
now from those intolerably tragic letters ; but she will have no truck 
with those ‘*‘ modern readers *’ who have ** sometimes too signifi- 
cantly paused *’ on a note in Charlotte's letters to Ellen Nussey, and 
provides a decent and convincing explanation with that balanced 
good sense that distinguishes both ladies. Could Mrs. Gaskell have 
seen a modern ** highly athletic girls’ school,’” we may be reasonably 
sure that she, like Miss Lane, would have preferred Miss Wooler’s 
establishment at Roe Head. But perhaps the passage that places 
Miss Lane most significantly with her colleague rather than her 
subject is her surprise that it was in a ** dull, anxious and frustrated 
period—the least propitious, one would have thought, for such a 
development—that the genius of Charlotte and Emily began to ripen.”’ 

This happy identity of sympathy between the two biographers 
enables Miss Lane to juxtapose her own narrative against Mrs. 
Gaskell’s without any discordance. Where new words are needed, 
where comment and alteration are proper, these Miss Lane supplies ; 
but with admirable taste and restraint she lets Mrs. Gaskell bear the 
burden of the story and leaves her to tell its superb ending. To try to 
judge the whole as biography, to compare the earlier picture with this 
one, is difficult in view of the great amount of knowledge that has 
been added, bit by bit, between the two. But what now strikes me 
most with surprise is the realisation that the childhood of the Brontés 
was such a happy one—a realisation that only deepens the almost 
unbearable tragedy of their adult lives. 

This is a book for the common reader rather than the specialist, 
and, though much scholarship has gone into it, primarily an imagina- 
tive interpretation. One cannot, then, really complain that each 
quotation from book or letter is not referred to its source, though 
this would have enhanced the value of the book. There are, however, 
a brief bibliography and an adequate index. The drawings by Joan 
Hassall are perfect, fulfilling most properly the purpose of book- 
illustration, to chime with and deepen the reader’s imaginative 
MARGHANITA LASKI. 


response. 
Counter-Espionage 
London Calling North Pole. By H. J. Giskes. (William Kimber. 
15s.) 


Herr Giskes has made an important contribution to the bibliography 
of Resistance from an unusual point of view, that of counter-espion- 
age. He was responsible for frustrating the subversive activities in 
Holland of the London-based Special Operations Executive during 
the last war. ‘* North Pole ’’ was the code-name of the most 
successful of his counter-espionage operations, whose value in 
practice to the Germans exceeded that of the more notorious 





In the Land of Mao Tse-Tung 
FATHER CARLO SUIGO, an Italian missionary, gives 
a vivid account of his experiences as a prisoner in 
Communist China. Jilus. 18s. net 


The Holy Koran 
PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY gives selections from 
the Holy Koran, chosen and arranged to illustrate its 
ethical and religious message. Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West 8s. 6d. net 


The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali 
THE REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT’S rendering 
of the spiritual autobiography of Al-Ghazali shows it 
to be closer to the modern Western outlook than any 
other of the great books of Islam. Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West. 9s. 6d. net 
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** Operation Cicero,’’ though it suffered from similar inter-sery; 
rivalries. The case of Operation Nordpol has already been explored 
from the Allied point of view in an official enquiry set up after the 
war by the Dutch Government, which left the matter still wra 

im mystery but not without a suspicion of treachery in the S.OR, 
headquarters. Herr Giskes partly dispels the mystery, with the 
help of an epilogue by the Dutch agent whose arrest in 1942 first 
made the operation possible. 

The book describes how the German Abwehr was able to gain 
control of fourteen secret wireless links from Holland to Londo 
with the result that a wide range of subversive activities was nullified 
and more than fifty Dutch agents were captured, most of them to 
be executed. The horrible outcome clearly weighs on the con- 
sciences of both contributors to the story. But it is at least Possible 
to acquit them of direct responsibility for the executions, since Herr 
Giskes had obtained in advance a written guarantee of the lives of 
the captured agents fiom Himmler’s security headquarters (a guaran. 
tee which was dishonoured); and his Dutch collaborator, in agreeing 
to work back his wireless to London under German control, took 
infinite and ingenious pains, which he describes, to warn his head. 
quarters that he had been captured. The crucial point, however 
which remains unexplained, lies in the clear evidence that, even if 
the Dutchman had refused to work for his captors, and thereby 
sacrificed his life, the operation controlled by Herr Giskes could stil] 
have been successful. 

_ This is shown by Herr Giskes’ explanation of the circumstances 
in which he was able to substitute German wireless operators for the 
captured Dutch operators of each set in turn, apparently without 
provoking suspicion in London or compromising the progress of his 
operation. He points out that 
*“ the carelessness of the enemy is illustrated by the fact that more 

than fourteen different radio links were established with London for 

longer or shorter periods during the Nordpol operation, and these 

fourteen were operated by six ORPO men (Ordnungspolizei).”’ 
To anyone familiar with the technique of war-time clandestine 
operation, this story argues either treachery or a degree of incom- 
petence in London which is nearly inconceivable ; for it is a known 
fact that a well-trained wireless-operator is able to recognise the 
touch of any fellow-operator with whom he has had regular com- 
munication as certainly as the ordinary man can recognise the voice 
of a B.B.C. announcer, and this fact was constantly used in war- 
time as one of the surest checks on the identity of wireless-operating 
agents. It is clear that, although Herr Giskes explains much, there 
is much that he cannot be expected to explain. But someone else 
should. 

The book cannot unfortunately be counted a contribution to 
clandestine literature as well as to clandestine history. Herr Giskes 
is a technical master of his subject, but not of his pen. In describing 
operational details his prose is clear but pedestrian ; in reconstruct- 
ing dialogue from memory he is less plausible. But worst of all, 
in his efforts to create atmosphere, Herr Giskes has fallen into the 
trap of supposing that the style appropriate to a true spy-story is 
the style of spy-fiction. The result is very nearly to justify the dust- 
cover’s epithet “ incredible,’’ which is surely the opposite of what 
was intended. C. M. WoopDHOUsE. 


The Novelist’s Methods 


Time and the Novel. By A. A. Mendilow. (Peter Nevill. 15s.) 


ANYONE who has ever been concerned with Ph.D. theses knows how 
much luck there is in the original choice of subject. Dr. Mendilow’s 
Time and the Novel was written as a Ph.D. thesis; in quality of 
mind it is in a different class from most ; but he could scarcely have 
chosen a subject more calculated to cripple him. He is a highly 
intelligent man, but his particular skill lies in the study of novelists’ 
conventions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Anything 
he has to say on these topics is stimulating and valuable, and so is 
his disquisition on Sterne (whose historic importance he however 
much exaggerates) ; throughout the book, which is, like all meta- 
philosophy, very hard reading, he throws out observations packed 
with sense. But the essence of the book is meta-philosophy, and 
to make it more than an interesting piece of writing round what, 
say, Bergson and Virginia Woolf have already tried to express 
needed two gifts, a sharp metaphysical insight and an inside know- 
ledge of how a novelist gets to work upon his art. I am sure that 

In next week's ‘‘Spectator’’ Rex Warner will review ‘*Thomas 
Hughes’” by Edward C. Mack and W. H. G. Armitage; Jocelyn 
Brooke ‘‘Memories’’ by Desmond MacCarthy; and J. G. Lockhart 
** Winston Churchill: The Era and the Man’’ by Virginia Cowles. 
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SOCIALIST THOUGHT 


The Forerunners 1789-1850 


G. D. H. COLE 


This book, complete in itself, is the first of a series 
called A History of Socialist Thought in which Pro- 
fessor Cole is setting out to present a general history . 
of the development of Socialist ideas against the 
background of world events since the French 
Revolution. The present volume ends with the 
collapse of the European revolutionary movement 
of 1848. 25s. 


THE VICTORIAN SAGE 
Studies 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


‘ There is nothing pedantic, obscure or dogmatic 
about his book. He has forged an accurate meas- 
uring instrument and employed it to deepen our 
understanding of six great and good people. The 
sages are Carlyle, George Eliot, Newman, Disraeli 
and Hardy (as writers) and Matthew Arnold (as a 
critic).’ CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 18s, 
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| Harold Nicolson, Ob- 
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become a classic,’ Fred- 
erick Laws, News Chronicle. ‘Congratulations, old 


cock,’ Fred Basen, John o’Londo 


THE COCKNEY 
Julian Franklyn 


‘Here is a jewel of a book ‘about London and its 
people . . has a profoun d knowledge of the Coc kney, 
his ways, his manners, his voice, his habits and his 
heart.’ John Connell, Evening News. 18s 


THE LIFE OF 
THE BIBLE 


Ernest Sutherland Bates 


An account of the Bible’s ori 
Editor of The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature. 
Revised since the author’s rte ith by Cc. F, DAVEY. 
To be published on March 27th. 8s 6d 
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Big Red 


“I just could not resist Big Red..—NoRMAN WALKER : 


HENRY G. LAMOND 
Daily 


Sketch. The life story of a kangaroo. ‘A hero of gigantic 
proportions . . . raw but compelling book.’—BriaNn VesEY-FITZ- 
GERALD. ‘Brings the bush to life—its sights, scents, seasons, 


smells and perils . . . as vivid as any film.’—John o’London’s. 15 


CHRIS MASSIE 
essentially a satire of an unusual 
*—Glasgow 

12/6 


Death Goes Hunting 


* Will not easily be put down... 
kind and no one who reads it is likely to forget it. 
Herald. His haunting new novel. 


Death at Crane’s Court EILIS DILLON 


An Irish first novel—witty and intelligent—about a most desirable 
murder in delectable surroundings, with a lovely bunch of charac- 
ters. 10/6 


The Nabob’s Jewel Cc. A. ALINGTON 


Dr. Alington’s latest mystery story. ‘ Most amusing. . . the 
Style so much at ease, so urbane, so lettered.’—Sunday Times. 
10/6 


Those Bentley Days A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 


Those Bentley Days !—the wonderful world those words 
conjure up is vividly recalled in this account of the fortunes and 
adventures of the original motor firm and its world-famous cars. 

With 32 rare photographs. 21/- 


Wishing Well GERALD HEARD 


In this most unusual and enjoyable book Mr. Heard tells the 
story of how man evolved. He describes lucidly how and why 
the little tentative animal that was becoming Man, by its extra 
awareness and sensitivity outdistanced the development of its 
rivals. ‘ Brilliant . . . the illustrations are a delight.’—Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald. 62 drawings. 21)- 


The True Voice of Feeling HERBERT READ 


In these studies in English’ Romantic poetry Herbert Read’s 
intention is to trace the discovery and evolution of * organic 
form’ in English poetry. He examines successively the work 
of nine poets from Wordsworth to T. S. Eliot. 25/- 


Forrest Reid RUSSELL BURLINGHAM 


Recently discussed in The Critics : B.B.C. * First critical appraisal 
of Reid’s characteristic and original art.’—Daily Telegraph. 
*Admirable.’—JoHN CONNELL : Time & Tide. Illustrated. 25/- 


An Introduction to Welsh Poetry 
GWYN WILLIAMS 


‘An excellent account of Welsh poetry to the end of 16th 
century... he is a skilled and at times an inspired translator.’— 
Times Lite rary Supplement. ‘* Deserves high praise and a —_ 
welcome. ’—Sir Ipris Bett : Western Mail. 25/- 


Selected Poems WALLACE STEVENS 


* Wallace Stevens is the most musical poet of this century . 
this edition should give him the wider reputation he deserves.’ 
—RICHARD Murpny : Spectator. 12/6 


Preface to Ibsen’s ‘Hedda Gabler’ 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 


A new translation made by the famous American actress producer- 
manager. Miss Le Gallienne, one of whose most celebrated roles 
is that of Hedda Gabler herself, has written a long introduction 
casting new light on the play for readers and producers. 
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Dr. Mendilow, who is a most modest and agreeable writer, would not 
claim anything above the intelligent normal in the way of meta- 
physical insight; and about a novelist’s practice (that is, what 
novelists actually do, as opposed to what they say they do) he is a 
good deal too far removed. 

In fact, my strongest single impression, as I read Dr. Mendilow 
on time-shifts, ‘* purposed longueurs *’ and so on, was surprise that 
so little has been written on the practical art of fiction. Apart from 
a few asides by novelists thrown off while discussing something else, 
there is nothing satisfactory since Mr. Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction 
written over thirty years ago. There is a real need for a longer work 
now, by a novelist confident enough not to find it necessary to cover 
his simpler tricks under a cellophane of pseudo-philosophical 
verbiage. There exists a whole range of elementary tricks, which all 
competent professionals understand and use, which can at the lowest 
make the difference between the unreadable and the readable and 
often do much more than that—and which have never yet been 
communicated on paper. 

By necessity Dr. Mendilow’s acquaintance with these problems, 
as well as the subtler problems of technique that novelists usually 
feel happier in talking about, comes at second-hand. And it comes 
at second-hand through novelists so highly self-conscious, such as 
Ford Madox Ford and Virginia Woolf, that often their reflections 
of their own art are curiously distorted. This had led Dr. Mendilow 
into a kind of partial misconception of the direction of the serious 
novel today. Often his good sense (which is very good) shies from 
it, but his ear is not close enough to the ground ; he has read deeply 
in his chosen authors, and has not heard the noises-off which have 
been getting appreciably louder in the last ten years. 

As an example, he writes : 

‘* The stream-of-consciousness novelists it is clear owe a debt to 
Bergson and his school as great as that they owe to Freud. The 
old standards of style, of structure, of theme, have all been pulled 
and pushed out of shape with the emergence of this romantic attitude 
to reality as embodied in the theory of flow, durée, and the relation 
of language to reality. Novelists are increasingly tending to 
abandon the pretence of reproducing reality, and instead look for 
techniques that will best evoke the unrational feel of it.... The 
mainstream of the novel is changing its course as connotation 
replaces denotation and impressionism ousts expressionism. .. .”” 

That statement shows no knowledge of, and in ignorance conceals» 
the sharpest contemporary difference among novel-theorists. So far 
as there has been a genuine struggle recently about the fundamentals 
of prose fiction, this is it. Dr. Mendilow’s assumption is approxi- 
mately true of a number of novelists who followed Joyce, and of a 
corresponding number of critics now middle-aged. But many of 
us never believed it, for a whole battery of reasons, empirical as well 
as theoretical ; even if it is one’s major purpose (it is not the major 
purpose of most novelists) to ** evoke the unrational feel *’ of the 
durée, few now believe that the moment-by-moment technique— 
which is a more accurate term than stream-of-consciousness—is the 
way to do it. And this disbelief has come to the point where it is 
taken for granted, both in theory and practice, by nearly all the more 
noteworthy of our novelists and critics under thirty-five. To them, a 
high proportion of Dr. Mendilow’s book will seem like the re-state- 
ment of a case which they had regarded as already disposed of. 
C. P. SNow. 
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Sailing: Pleasure and Business 


Vagabonding Under Sail. By W. I. B. Crealock. (Peter Davies, 
15s.) 
Voyage ina Barquentine. By Peter Roach. (Rupert Hart-Davyis, 
15s.) 

No Distress Signals. By Winifred Brown. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 
YACHTING expeditions seem destined these days to fall into three 
parts : first, a decision to break away from the ennui of life ashore 
by putting all one’s assets into an ancient sailing craft ; second, the 
voyage itself, and, third, the inevitable writing of a book. Mr, 
Crealock’s contribution to the resulting stream of volumes is certainly 
one of the best. When the * Content ’ and her crew of four set out 
from Falmouth, the motive for the voyage was the usual desire to 
exchange an unloved way of life for a more adventurous and Satisfy- 
ing one. A happy and unhurried two years saw them no farther 
than New York, where they one and all began to make excuses for 
returning to former occupations. The sad fact is that a vagabond 
under sail gathers no more moss than other rolling stones, and one 
just has to have moss in these days. Still, such an experience fills 
two years of a young man’s life as well as any, even including the spell 
ina Yankee jail. They laughed away this untoward event, caused by 
a technical breach of the immigration laws, with cheerful hearts, 
but the episode reveals some of God’s Own Countrymen in a very 
unflattering light. 

The most interesting feature of the voyage, from the yachting 
point of view, were the use of square sails in a forty-foot cutter, 
which brought great advantages in easy handling when running 
down the trade winds, and the absence of any too-serious mishap, 
They managed the business of sailing and navigation in an admirable 
fashion and found a host of welcoming strangers wherever they 
touched land. All four took a share in writing the book, and they 
have even produced an appendix of useful tips for those intending 
to follow their example. 

Mr. Roach’s voyage was not yachting in the ordinary sense. 
When the * Cap Pilar,’ a 130-foot barquentine, sailed from St. Malo 
in 1936 on a voyage round the world, she was manned by seventeen 
young men embarking on what the skipper, Mr. Adrian Seligman, 
describes in a foreword as ** an adventure in Jiving ... to find out 
for ourselves whether, free from Press and radio propaganda, from 
the prejudice of friends and the malice of enemies, young people of 
widely differing types and nationalities could live at peace and 
achieve something together.’” Mr. Roach, an eighteen-year-old 
schoolmaster, contributed his £100 to the venture, and it is clear that 
he found life under sail an intensely satisfying existence. So, too, 
would many other carefree and romantic souls, though few might 
share his contentment in the bare routine of watch on, watch off, in 
all weathers, or demand nothing more of it than work, food and sleep. 

His description of the voyage itself would make a very likeable, 
very readable story of the sea ; but that is by no means all we are 
given, for the author’s account of his own thoughts and moods, 
likes and dislikes, makes it also a creditable essay in autobiography. 
We see a character developing as, for example, he acquires a delight 
in a drunken evening ashore or a keener appetitite for the girls in 
every port. Yet, although he grows physically tough and contemp- 
tuous of refinements of living, there is evidence on every page of a 
sensitive and imaginative side to his nature. It is the setting sun 
that moves him most, and nowhere can it be enjoyed so well as 
from the taffrail of a sailing ship. 

No such sensitiveness is discernible in No Distress Signals, for 
Miss Brown, who gained a reputation in the ‘thirties for her flying 
achievements, is of the hearty, hard-driving, strong language and 
liquor sort. The early chapters of her book record a curious love- 
affair, conducted largely by post and telegram, with the shadowy 
figure of ** Mr. Snowdrop,”’ the big boss of Spitzbergen’s mining 
industry, whom she first met on a yachting trip to the island in 1938. 
With the coming of the war Miss Brown turned trawler-skipper. 
She married one of the hands, whom she refers to plainly as" Adams,” 
with splendid public-school distaste for Christian names. While she 
was temporarily distracted by the birth of a son, her trawler was 
requisitioned to. be tender to a flying-boat factory in Anglesey. 
Miss Brown consequently spent the rest of the war towing Catalinas 
up and down the Menai Strait, rising eventually to be chief coxswain 
of a fleet of R.A.F. launches and meeting with many odd, alarming 
or merely drunken encounters. 

There would be little to remark on in the story, were it told by a 
man. As it is, one is reminded of Dr. Johnson’s remark that ** a 
woman's preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hinder legs. It is 
not done well ; but you are surprised to find it done at all.’ 

G. P. GRriGGs, 
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A translation by SAMUEL PUTNAM which enables Don 
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translation, the qualities of intellect and sensibility which abound in the original. 
is the climax of more than fifteen years’ work and contains in full parts 1 and 2, and all the 
preliminary matter of the original editions including the Ded‘cations and Prefatory Poems, 
HOTEL The notes are such as will be welcome to and respected by the scholar and yet are not 
irrelevant to the simpler aims and pleasures of the ordinary reader. 
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The Im pregnable Rock 


According to the Scriptures. By C. H. Dodd. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 
Meet the Greek Testament. By Adam Fox. (S.C. M. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE are many reasons why, in the popular mind, the Bible should 
be assumed to be discredited ; that is one of the unexamined dogmas 
which form the secular climate of opinion. What is odd is that 
apparently so many Christians neglect it or feel insecure about it. 
The impregnable rock seems to be undermined ; and the Bible does 
not now hold the central place which it formerly held in the life of 
the Reformed Churches. 

When the Reformers justified their work by appeal to the authority 
of Scripture, they handed their spiritual heirs a question to which the 
answer has hardly yet been given. What is meant by the authority 
of Scripture once we have rejected or outgrown the theory of an 
infallibly inspired text ? Does the foundation fall with ** funda- 
mentalism *’? And it is perhaps not always realised that what is 
involved in the answer to that question is not only our attitude to 
Scripture but the nature of Christianity itself. Is it a religion anchored 
permanently and irrevocably to its scriptural origins, or can it be cut 
loose from these without changing its essential character? The 
Bible came out of a worshipping community, and apart from the 
Church there would be no Bible. Is the converse statement also true— 
that without the Bible there would be no Church ? 

The coniemporary mind shrinks from saying that. It is felt that 
to tie the Christian religion up to an ancient story in an ancient book 
is to make it merely a survival and rob it of revelance to the modern 
world with its wider knowledge and manifold activities. History is 
now seen, people argue, in longet perspectives than the Bible knew, 
and the universe is infinitely vaster than the Biblical writers could 
ever have imagined. Does it not fatally narrow Christianity to keep 
it tied to that out-dated scheme of things and to those past historical 
events ? What, indeed, are ** those queer old Jews *’ doing—as 
somebody asked—in the universe of Fred Hoyle ? 

Dr. Dodd's admirable study is, in effect, his latest reply to that. 
He shows how the faith of New Testament and its interpretation of 
Christ Himself grew out of the faith and insight of the Old, and was 
throughout moulded and controlled by the religious inheritance of 
Israel. it was from the start a Scriptural religion, and could not have 
been born out of any other matrix. Within twenty years of the 
Crucifixion it was already, says St. Paul, ** traditional ** that ** he 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures and rose again according 
to the Scriptures.”" Which Scriptures ? Here the author conducts 
us on a fascinating analytical quest and, with a deployment of 
scholarship too technical for discussion here, uncovers ‘* the Bible 
of the early Church.’* The result will be a surprise to many readers. 
This collection (which, as he suggests, may be due in the end to the 
mind of the Lord himself) was the constant background of all that 
was to follow—the sub-structure of New Testament theology. 

And noi only of New Testament theology—of all theology which is 
truly Christian. Dr. Dodd does not say that outside the Bible there 
can be no knowledge of God. That contention of some ** Biblical 
theologians °° easily falls into neo-fundamentalism and can end by 
depriving Christianity of a message to contemporary culture. But he 
does maintain that, apart from the Bible, and primarily of course the 
New Testament, there can be no Christian understanding of Him. 
All future developments of Christian thought, if it is to remain true 
to its own genius, must be always at once fructified and criticised by 
contact with those formative events—those acts of God—to which 
the Bible witnesses. Alike, through Scripture and liturgical worship, 
the religion of Christians is forever anchored to that Person and those 
histor.cal events without which there would be no Christianity. The 
whole field of knowledge may and must be drawn upon to interpret 
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its bearing on the modern problem. But apart from its Scriptura] 
Origin it is nothing. For there is the one decisive revelation, 

Dr. Dodd could not write a bad book or a dull book, and again 
he has written a very good one. Beside it may stand the charming 
little volume in which Adam Fox—who has been a Professor of Poetry 
and now appears as a trained theologian—seeks to introduce the 
Greek Testament to those who have little or no Greek. li covers 
a wide ground in a small space with very easy and attractive move. 
ments. It ends with a Dialogue in the Abbey Garden (which leaves 
the present reviewer feeling homesick), in which Canon Fox, too, 
shows how the thought and language of the New Testament fashion 
the vocabulary and condition the experience of Christians. 

RUSSELL SOUTHWELL, 


Twelfth-Century Crusades 


A History of the Crusades. Vol. II. The Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the Frankish East, 1100-1187. By Steven Runciman. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 42s.) 

WitTH the second volume of his crusading trilogy Mr. Runciman 

securely establishes his right to retell an often-told story. The 

policies of the Near East are seldom easy to summarise. In the 
twelfth century several small Moslem States, between the more solidly 
established sultanates of Rum and Baghdad, were constantly changing 
hands and regrouping themselves in temporary alliances. Now one, 
now the other would gain in importance from the prestige of some 
leader or even from the lucky capture of some neighbouring chief, 

This shifting balance of power is the essential background to Crusad- 

ing history, and Mr. Runciman, with more space to describe it than 

was available for Stevenson in his pioneer work, has brought it to 
some semblance of life, though a map of wider extent than those 
provided would be of considerable help to the reader. 

The Crusading States have difficulties of their own for the narrator, 
The dramatis personae are very numerous, short-lived and bewilder- 
ingly inter-related. Reinforcements from the West constantly bring 
new figures upon the scene, who enjoy a brief prominence and then 
return home. Here Mr. Runciman writes with convincing familiarity 
and characters emerge sufficiently to stay in the reader’s mind till 
their next appearance. In one place Eustace of Boulogne inadvert- 
ently becomes Stephen, but it is a rare slip in a masterly handling of 
this unruly body of kings, princes, bishops, their ladies and their 
followers. In his preface Mr. Runciman writes that ‘* the main 
theme in this volume is warfare; and in dwelling on the many 
campaigns and raids I have followed the example of the old chroniclers 
who knew their business.”’ It is indeed a grim and bloody chronicle. 

For one chapter Mr. Runciman pauses to take stock of the situa- 
tion and to write a most illuminating section on the abiding problems 
of Westerners who settle in the East. He deals more briefly with 
legal and constitutional developments. Clearly these are matters 
that are of less interest to him, less, I think, than they were to the 
men of whom he writes, for whose legal knowledge and ingenuity 
there is considerable evidence, though much of it comes from the 
following century. An account of the artistic and economic develop- 
ments is promised in the third volume, with the provocative state- 
ment that both “* reached fuller importance in the thirteenth century.” 
In the arts, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the mosaics of Beth- 
lehem, the manuscripts of the Jerusalem scrjptorium, the carvings of 
the Temple area, seem serious challenges to this opinion, and Mr. 
Runciman’s defence of it will be of much interest. 

A more serious question is raised by Mr. Runciman’s treatment, 
or rather absence of treatment, of the religious issues of the Crusad- 
ing movement. The chroniclers write continuously of battles and 
skirmishes, but they are also, Christian and Moslem alike, prone to 
expressions of piety. These, no doubt, are partly stylistic conven- 
tions of the time, but they reflect an accepted attitude of mind, which 
can hardly have lacked some genuine fervour behind it. In this 
** world’s debate,’’ Christianity and Islam are the two greatest 
protagonists, whatever the excesses in which their votaries became 
involved. It is exactly here that Mr. Runciman’s detachment 
becomes most marked. He is never patronising, but he is aloof. 
He observes, but he never wishes to enter into, the emotions of the 
time. This is classical historical writing, not romantic, however 
much Mr. Runciman enjoys some of the incidents he narrates. 
Occasionally his wit betrays him into too modern a touch, as when 
he allows the Cypriots to send food-parcels to Antioch or describes 
Amalric’s vision of St. Bernard as one of the saint’s ** most unfor- 
tunate interventions into Crusading history."’ 

The present volume has as its climax the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin, but it is not the loss of the Holy City nor the triumphant 
revival of the Jihad that is the ultimate event towards which the 
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People and Americans 
STANLEY WADE BARON 


**This delightful book uses the method invented 
by Sir Max Beerbohm in Seven Men and followed 
in Some People by Mr. Harold Nicolson. Mr. 
Baron can safely be named in such company.’’ 
OBSERVER 
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gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 


of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its **Mr. Baron tells with engaging candour how he 
, spent several years expatriated in Europe, and 
how the English and the Americans appeared to 
him while he was so far from home. . . | don’t 
know when I have enjoyed an autobiographical 
fragment so much. The book has made such a 
profound impression on me that I am now about 


to read Mr. Baron’s novels.”’ DAILY EXPRESS 
12/6 


industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank 
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One of Our Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 


**In this exciting book, which may well prove to 
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By PETER MANNICHE 


‘This book is an admirable introduction to a land notable 
for its agriculture, its adult education, and the quality of its 
democracy. If every country had a Peter Manniche to write 
in this way about it, we should travel with more interest and 
intelligence.’’"—Sir Richard Livingstone. 


Working With Roosevelt 
SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 


**A study of the President at close quarters, and 
one of the best we have.’’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
**Reveals more of the intimate life of the White 
House than I have read in any other book .., 
A remarkable contribution to history.’’ 
R, H. S. CROSSMAN 
**Most valuable ... Mr. Rosenman has rendered 
us a service.”’ CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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THE FUTURE OF 
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\ topical book about a pressing problem. The authors 


argue that national ownership and national planning can be 
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tragic story moves. That event will come in the next volume, the 
sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204. For here Byzan- 
tium stands for civilisation, and the great condemnation of the 
Crusaders is their failure to recognise this fact. This view was 
outlined in Mr. Runciman’s first volume and now receives much 
fuller development. Myriocephalum rather than Hattim is the 
decisive battle. It is a thesis that today will find ready acceptance, 
but it has not before been so persuasively set out, and it is the central 
feature of the contribution made by these books to historical studies. 
The vivid descriptions of people and happenings, the gathering 
excitement and growing sense of impending doom are the products 
of accomplished story-telling, an art in which Mr. Runciman shows 
himself singularly proficient. T. S. R. Boass. 


The Good and the Clever 


Hannah More. By M. G. Jones. (Cambridge University Press. 
27s. 6d.) 

Here is a workmanlike book on a first-rate subject. Not that 
Hannah More emerges from these scholarly pages as particularly 
interesting in herself. We have all met paler editions of her—those 
enthusiastic, indefatigable English ladies who, wherever they may 
find themselves, are busy setting the world to rights. Much cleverer 
than they appear at first sight (for their gushing exuberant manner 
misleads), they prove, alas, not quite as clever as they had seemed 
during the second or middle period of acquaintance. They are so 
very firmly set, not only in their ways, but in their thoughts; they are 
often so singularly blind to other people’s feelings, particularly if 
the other people come from a different social class; they are so 
remorselessly charitable; so sure, if not of their own place in heaven, 
at least of their opponents’ exclusion from it. Useful, sensible and 
disinterested beings, they often inspire affection and always respect; 
but never curiosity. “Nor does Miss More. The lively young woman 
who clung to the principles of Sunday observance when staying with 
the David Garricks, and, as Peg Woffington’s sister complained, 
**did nothing but flatter and fawn, and then thought ill of nobody’’; 
the middle-aged woman who took up a poetical milkwoman only to 
get involved in the most painful financial row over the fund raised 
for her benefit; the elderly woman who quarrelled with clerics over 
her charity schools and cut Macaulay out of her will because of his 
support of Reform—once the character is established there is nothing, 
beyond the scale, to surprise. 

No. What gives Miss Jones’s subject its immense interest is that 
Hannah More’s long and well-filled life contains in microcosm the 
social history of England between the middle of the eighteenth and 
first third of the nineteenth century. Born in the year of the Young 
Pretender, she died four years before the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Her four sisters, with whom she lived during the earlier and later 
parts of her life, were pioneers in the provision of education for the 
daughters of the rising provincial middle classes. She herself, as an 
author and successful playwright, became the fashion in the London 
world of letters—from Dr. Johnson, who considered her **the most 
powerful versificatrix in the English language,’’ to Horace Walpole, 
who teased her for her puritanism. 

As the century advanced and piety slowly but steadily gained upon 
letters, Miss More exchanged the saloons of the great for the com- 
mittee-rooms of the good. The Clapham Evangelicals became her 
personal friends and spiritual guides. By the turn of the century her 
energies were engaged in the great campaign of education and 
counter-propaganda stimulated by Tom Paine and the French wars. 
The poor must be taught to read (though not to write) and suitable 
reading-matter must be provided for them so that the essential 
rightness of the existing order might be more firmly got into their 
heads. This exercise in indoctrination is peculiarly fascinating to 
the contemporary reader, who has every opportunity of seeing 
much the same process at work today. The most nervous member of 
Transport House, the most paternal District Officer, finding a 
pamphlet emanating from the World Federation of Trade Unions 
or the Congress of Peoples Against Imperialism circulating among 
his flock, could not, mutatis mutandis, wish for a better ally than 
Miss More. 

The difficulty, of course, is to cram into a single canvas a scene so 
full not only of figures but also of vistas which lead the eye away 
from the centre. Nor perhaps does Miss Jones wholly succeed. 
She stands too close, and her outlines are blurred by a multiplicity of 
names, allusions and quotations in consequence. But her book 
has the great quality of opening up subjects beyond its immediate 
theme; and it is likely to remain the standard life of a lady, who, 
being both good and sufficiently clever, did probably contribute to 
making the world rather better than it had been before. 

LeTrics FOWLER, 
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Fiction 
The New Town. By Mervyn Jones. (Cape. 15s.) 
The Vintage. By Ursula Keir. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Happy for the Child. By Robin Jenkins. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 
Satan in the Suburbs. By Bertrand Russell. (Bodley Head. 9s, 6d.) 
Mike and Psmith. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 


SECOND novels do not always come off. The novelist, temporarily 
exhausted in the generous spending of his first book, tackles its 
successor with lessened creative vitality and a growing realisation 
of the problems. It is all the more pleasant, therefore, to salute 
three second novels which press straight ahead and promise for each 
writer a vital career. 

I take Mr. Jones first, because his is the most solid and built from 
the widest range of materials. Its opening theme, a beautiful wife 
whom her husband neglects through absorption in his job, will not 
allure experienced readers; but Mr. Jones has given it a fresh setting, 
and it soon becomes secondary to the scheme for building Long 
Ness, a new seaside town which is to provide working people of 
various grades with decent and attractive homes. To this scheme 
the ex-schoolmaster Harry Peterson is in every way committed, 
The obstacles—cuts in allocation, diversion of materials, opposition 
from owners of land, political manoeuvres, folly, spite, ineptitude, 
etc.—all hurt him personally. His wife resents them too, because, 
by delaying the scheme, they keep her in a place which she dislikes 
and thwart her ambition. A further hindrance is Peterson’s own 
temperament. Like so many idealists intent on a good purpose, he 
fergets that everything has to be realised through human beings, 

This is a very good novel, sound, well-made, showing real people 
caught up in one of the gravest problems of our time. I think the 
opening was a mistake, since, for all its smooth lead-in to scene and 
characters, it puts the emphasis in the wrong place. But there is no 
doubt of Mr. Jones’s quality. He makes no effort to point a moral. 
The one | draw is that cross-grained idealists betray their own 
ideals. 

Miss Keir also points no moral. Her talent is more lyrical; she 
is concerned with people and places, not with social themes. Her 
story ’s centre of gravity lies perhaps in the following lines: 

“José Maria looked accusingly at the woman.... He said: 
“* 1 think there are bad things in the land here, things that are very 
strong because only today the priest came and blessed and look 
what has happened. .. .’ 
“Giancarlo smiled a little. ‘I thought this was an affair of a 
woman,’ he said. 
“* The earth is a woman also, ’ José Maria said.’’ 
Add to this that the most important character is a girl of sixteen in 
love with Giancarlo, the scene is Beaujolais, and that the period is 
the annual grape-harvest, and you have as much as you should know 
before you start The Vintage. The book’s jacket tells us that Miss 
Keir is only twenty-two. This makes even more remarkable a novel 
which would be remarkable anyway. A single episode, that of the man 
who ate the poison berries, will prove its quality. 

Happy for the Child deals very honestly with the theme of the poor 
boy whose gifts take him from his own class to one in which he 
cannot feel at home. The problem can be put in harsher terms, as 
it is here; but Mr. Jenkins’s honesty is manifest in his refusal to 
generalise from this particular case, and the sensitive and wholly 
unsentimental way in which he portrays John and Sam and Mrs, 
Stirling, John’s mother. He lacks Mr. Jones’s powers of construc- 
tion, and Miss Keir’s lyrical fire, but we feel that we can trust him 
always to tell us the truth as he sees it. 

Lord Russell disarms criticism by confessing that he wrote his 
stories simply to amuse himself, and hoping that they will therefore 
amuse others. The hope is fully justified. Fables in the Gothic 
tradition, gravely set down, they quicken into a variety of gay 
irreverences; as though from the sedate pace of a minuet the dancers 
should break into a lively quick-step. They, too, point no moral, the 
narrator cocking many an impish snook at the solemnities of belief 
and conduct. 

Finally, joyful news. One of the best school-stories ever written 
is On sale once more, and at a wonderfully low price. I picked up 
the immortal tale formerly called The Lost Lambs just to see if all was 
in order—and was compelled to read every word again. I dare not 
say how many times | have read it since it first came out as a serial 
in The Captain. It has everything; fun, wit, observation, knowledge 
of boys, cricket, character, and, to round it all off, an excellent moral, 
all the stronger for being implicit. This reading made me think it 
better than ever. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Across 14. Off the fairway the inexpert golfer 
does. (G, 2, 5.) 
» aS ions ae acronautical 16 © hit me Ian. (anag.) @.) 
corresponden , ~ 
. 1 a order except for bed-makers. 
10. Up for payment at Boston (s.) (Ss, 3) 
11. This port is nearly all change. (9.) 48 Initially it is of personal significance. 
12. Time signal returns in a sage mix- (8.) 
tul , , 20. Four joining the sappers are confused. 
13. The dog who makes the puzzles (6.) 6.) 
1S. A case which inflation makes it 21 The —— of reason and the flow of 
easier t ake things sitting down. (3, 8.) soul.” (Pope.) (5 
19. Touring peer (anag.) (11.) 23. They are taken in. (5.) 
22. Dolly's new make-up. (6.) 25. Found in one of the caskets. (4.) 
24. “She is your ~, she must have a So ; 
husband Shakespeare.) (8.) —, lution to 
26. How tt Romans marched in step Crossword No. 717 
(4, § 
2 Sohd *y n (s.) 
28. She in expiring frog. G, 3, 6.) 
Down 
2 A I find in het (6) 
3. Litt Jevil with fifty-one on a con- 
fect 1 i] 
4. It doesn’t grow on a vine. (10.) 
§. Not jlently repeated (4) 
6 Our mtry takes a  south-castern 
termination (5.) 
7. Go at nine. (anag.) (&.) 
8. Those take part in it must be in 
ap hurry (4, 4) 
9. Emp w. (8) 
Solution on March 13 
The winner of Crossword No. 717 is: Miss A. L. DUNKLEY, 8, The 
Crescent, Northampton. 





Life-boat men volunteer their 
lives... you can volunteer 
a contribution. ... 


Help them to carry on 
this voluntary work of 
saving lives by sending a 
contribution however 
small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A.. Secretary. 
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We give them f2/ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, 
somewhere where they belong, can 
children develop properly. To give 
destitute boys and girls such 

background is our endeavour. We 
are not nationalised nor subsidised 
—in face of rising costs donations 
are more than ever necessary. May 
count on YOUR generosity? 


we 


by sending all 
you can spare to 
the Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H M. THE QUEEN 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


COOKS... 
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(Ostend, 8 days holiday) 
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MENTON . . 15 days holiday £34. 0. 0 


(Spending money £8) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MEASURED by the number of markings, 
Monday was the busiest day in the Stock 
Exchange since February 25th, 1952. Indus- 
trials and gold shares were the most active 
groups ; but most of the dealings in gold 
shares were in mines with uranium prospects, 
actual or potential. Since I wrote last week 
the Financial Times share-index for develop- 
ing gold mines has risen 2 per cent. further 
to 90.66. Most of the developing mines are 
in the Orange Free State ; seven of these 
are scheduled as uranium producers ; and 
further mines in this field are likely to be 
scheduled in due course. The profits of 
£124,707 from uranium for the last quarter 
of 1952 announced not long ago by West 
Rand Consolidated show clearly the sub- 
stantial contribution that uranium will make 
to the earnings of the favoured producers, 
particularly those whose profits from gold 
mining are marginal. With fifteen South 
African mines already scheduled to produce 
uranium and others likely to be added 
before long, it is hardly surprising that 
uranium has proved to be a greater magnet 
for the speculative investor than the hypo- 
thetical prospect of a rise in the U.S. price 
of gold. In spite of profit-taking and some 
hesitancy, industrials have been steady to 
firm, and gilt-edged were helped a little by 
the lower estimates of the Government’s 
Civil Expenditure for 1953-54. These 
estimates are capable of both favourable 
and unfavourable interpretations, and the 
Chancellor could find seeming justification 
for either a soft or a stern Budget. If he 
chooses the latter course, industrial shares, 
which seem to have ignored the 10 per cent. 
rise in coal prices, may shed some of their 
recent exuberance ; but the odds seem to 
favour some tax concessions to industry. 
My own preference would be for an increase 
in depreciation allowances to facilitate plant 
replacement. This form of relief would 
have the merit of showing profits in a more 
realistic light. A great deal of harm has 
been done by the publication of industrial 
profits purporting to show a large increase, 
whereas the ** true ’’ profits are seen to be 
very much lower -when correction is made 
for the element of stock appreciation and 
adequate provision is allowed for plant 
replacement. 
English Electric Position 

The expansion of its normal work, which 
covers a vast range of electrical manufac- 
turing activity, and the increasing require- 
ments of the defence programme are reflected 
in the latest balance-sheet of the English 
Electric group, which shows a rise in stock 
and work in progress from £34,774,543 to 
a record of £46,233,232. For the year 
to December 27th, 1952, the group's 
trading profit is moderately higher at 
£5,948,403, against £4,762,088, but tax has 
taken a heavy toll, with E.P.L. calling for 
£505,500. Consolidated net profit after tax, 
depreciation, etc., is only slightly higher at 
£1,449,518, against £1,355,530. Even so, 
the Ordinary dividend is comfortably main- 
tained at 15 per cent., the allocation to 
general reserve is raised from £550,000 to 
£600,000, and the carry-forward is £57,600 up 
at £534,743. Ordinary stockholders might 
well have expected a modest increase in 
dividend if it were not for the obvious need 
Flanking the sharp 


to conserve resources. 


rise in stock and work in progress the 
group’s bank overdraft has risen from 
£5,861,474 to £9,389,380 despite the receipt 
early in 1952 of £3,200,000 from the ‘*‘ rights” 
issue of new Ordinary shares and of the 
£500,000 balance of the Debenture issue. 
Although it is believed that no fresh financing 
is contemplated for the early future, I shall 
be surprised if steps are not taken to reduce 
bank loans before very long. Meantime, 
at 58s. English Electric £1 Ordinary units, 
yielding almost 5+ per cent., seem to me to 
be fairly priced. The group has a progressive 
record and good management, but investors 
might postpone buying the Ordinaries until 
the terms of any new financing are announced. 


Harrods Surprise 

After the depressing reports current in the 
City last year of a sharp falling-off in West 
End shopping, the latest results of Harrods 
covering the year to January 3lst, 1953, 
must be judged surprisingly good. Net 
profit, before taxation, of Harrods and its 
subsidiaries has risen from £1,349,816 to 
£1,419,591. After tax net profit is up from 
£470,829 to £550,721. On the strength of 
these satisfactory figures Sir Richard Bur- 
bidge and his co-directors are making a 
slight increase in the Ordinary dividend by 
paying 13} per cent. on an Ordinary capital 
which has been increased by a 50 per cent. 
scrip bonus. The precise equivalent of the 
previous year’s 20 per cent. rate would have 
been 13} per cent. When one recalls the 
plain warning about “* difficult trading 
conditions *’ given by the board last June, 
when the free bonus shares were issued, 
it is clear that the Harrods group had its full 
share in the subsequent autumn recovery. 
The £1 Ordinary units, which were quoted 
under 28s. at one time last year, have rallied 
to 37s. 3d. They are now priced to yield 
approximately 7 per cent. on a well covered 
dividend. I regard them as a sound holding. 

Food Shares 

Provision store shares are now at about 
their highest prices since the beginning of 
1952—apparently in the hope of benefits to 
come from the de-rationing of certain foods 
and a possible cut in subsidies. The effect 
of such changes, however, might be two- 
edged ; for while de-rationing would stimu- 
late demand for some foods, the consumption 
of others might suffer if the removal of 
subsidies led to higher prices. A rise in 
prices would also call for larger resources 
to finance stocks. In spite of these prob- 
lems, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
further cuts in subsidies would lead to an 
increase in turnover; and since the earn- 
ings cover for dividends on the leading 
provision store shares is substantial, the risk 
of any reduction in dividends seems slight. 
The largest group in this field is Home & 
Colonial, whose 4s. shares are obtainable 
around 7s. to yield 6.86 per cent. on the 
12 per cent. dividend paid for 1950 and 


1951. An issue of new shares—one for two 
at 5s.—was made last year, but the 12 per 
cent. dividend seems safe enough, since 


43.4 per cent. was earned on the shares in 


1951. Net assets—excluding goodwill and 
taking the 15 per cent. Preference and 
Preferred shares at market value—exceed 


Ils. a share, which is undoubtedly well 
below their ** true *’ value. 


1953 


A smaller firm of grocers and provision 
merchants with a healthy record is Cullens 
Stores, whose 4s. Ordinary shares are now 
around 18s. 6d. to yield 8.1 per cent. on the 
dividend of 37} per cent. paid for each of 
the past two years. Last year’s payment 
came out of earnings of 82 per cent. Cullens 
have about 140 retail shops in London and 
the Home Counties. 

A Worsted Equity 

In spite of good reports from the West 
Riding, Standeven & Co. Is. Ordinary shares 
have slipped back a few pence recently, 
This company manufactures fine worsted 
fancy suitings for home and export, and with 
its subsidiary carries out all the processes of 
dyeing, recombing, spinning, weaving and 
finishing. Annual dividends over the past 
seven years having ranged between 30 
and 35 per cent., while earnings over the 
same period have fluctuated between 43,3 
and 143.2 per cent. Profits for the year 
to March 3ist, 1952, reflected the sharp drop 
in wool values and consumer resistance, but 
the 324 per cent. distribution was covered 
by earnings of 58.7 per cent. In his review 
last September the chairman referred to 
* very keen ’’ competition, but added that 
the machinery had been kept fully employed, 
and that orders in hand would ‘* keep us 
running for some months ahead.’’ Since 
then the company should have shared in the 
improvement in the industry. This assump- 
tion seems to be endorsed by the mainten- 
ance of the interim dividend a few weeks 
ago at 10 per cent. If the total payment is 
again 323 per cent., the shares, now around 
3s. 74d., will yield nearly 9 per cent. The 
shares have a net asset value (taking the 
fixed assets at their heavily written-down 
value) of 4s. 2d. a share. One interesting 
item in the balance-sheet is a reserve of 
£225,000 against fluctuations in raw materali 
prices. This represents Is. 6d. a share; 
and some shareholders are hoping that part 
of it at least may now be released for dis- 
tribution. I feel some doubt about this, 
since the last - balance-sheet revealed a 
shortage of cash; but the shares seem 
attractive without any special disbursement, 

Strathmore 

Considerations of space caused some tele- 
scoping of my note on Strathmore Consoli- 
dated 5s. shares last week. As I mentioned, 
this company has a 30 per cent. interest in 
the Ellaton Gold Mining Co. Ellaton’s last 
development report showed that the Vaal 
Reef had been intersected in the main shaft 
at 770 feet, the average value being 21 dwt. 
over 32.7 inches. This rich ore at a shallow 
depth points to the likelihood of a high 
revenue and low working costs per ton. If 
the high values are confirmed by future 
developments, Ellaton should be a highly 
profitable mine. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s 
Anglo-American Corporation clearly sets 
great store on the prospects of this mine, 
for it has lent £2,500,000 to Ellaton and 
holds a 25 per cent. interest in the share 
capital. With regard to uranium possibili- 
ties, it is now thought that Ellaton’s 
‘slimes *’ (the residue after the gold is 
extracted) will be piped to the uranium plant 
of Stilfontein, in which Strathmore has a 
very substantial interest. Rather more than 
50 per cent. of Strathmore shares, | under- 
stand, are held by Col. Jack Scott, the head 
of the New Pioneer group. The shares of 
this group have lately been active at rising 
prices, but Strathmore are unchanged on 
the week around 35s. 3d. 
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